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(Three Lions) 
Part of the west front of the Cathedral of Trondheim. The statues are of different martyrs in religious history. 


The Historie Church and Social Evils 


By Arthur Wilford Nagler 


Professor of Church History, Garrett Biblical Institute 


Tue HEART of the Gospel is found in Paul’s 
great affirmation that ‘“‘“God was in Christ recon- 
ciling the world to himself” (II Corinthians 
5:19). Mankind, in other words, was destined 
to become a new society, a vital and vitalizing 
Spiritual fellowship in Christ. Christianity 
came into the world to save the world, all of it, 
every sphere of living, so that Christ might 
become Lord of all (Philippians 2:9-11). 

After considering the spread of Christianity 
over the world (ADULT TEACHER, March, 1948) 
the questions naturally arise: What difference 
did the impact of Christianity upon various 
peoples make in their living? To what extent 
were social customs improved and moral ideals 
raised? To what degree was society brought 
closer to the ideal of the Master? 


The first Christians gave the world an un- 
forgettable example of living together. Out- 
siders were heard to exclaim: “See, how they 
love one another.” This ardent expression of 
love reached out with transforming power into 
economic, social, and political cesspools. It will 
not be necessary to dwell upon the first expres- 
sion of social Christianity in its loving com- 
munism—holding all things in common (Acts 
2:44-45). That was but temporary, possible in 
a small group of passionate souls who had 
found the “pearl of great value” (Matthew 
13:46). As many others joined the new Way 
from various walks of life, Christian communi- 
ties began to accommodate themselves more 
closely with the usual run of life. They left their 
peculiar religious stamp, however, upon that life. 











Attempting to dissociate themselves from 
pagan and immoral aspects of current s 
practices, Christians absented themselves f 
the “national pastime’”—the circus. As a 
sequence, they were slandered for being 
social. At the risk of their lives, they h« 
repudiated emperor worship, refusing to | 
incense to the statue of the Caesar. Some of 
early Christians went further in makin 
direct attack upon the war system while affi 
ing their loyalty to the government. In a |: 
period, Augustine’s distinction between 
and unjust wars became the generally acce} 
standard. But even then attempts were 1 
by the Church to lessen the harsher aspect 
war. 

The relation of Christianity to the lif« 
business and trade was not thoroughly thou 
through, though some Christians approved 
trusteeship of wealth. Others advocatec 
greater socialization of property for the c 
mon good. Charity was of central concern. ' 
poor of the household of faith were taken c 
of by the founding of orphanages, homes 
widows, and hospitals. Poverty was acce} 
as an inescapable social fact to be dealt with 
acts of charity. A second-century Roman bi 
nessman, Hermas, naively suggested that 
poor were to pray for the rich, while the lat 
were to support the poor. 

Although the Gospel contains enough so 
dynamite to abolish exploitation and slav« 
these implications were not always appar¢ 
Some people even reasoned that, since the « 





Francis of Assisi receives permission to preach f) 
Pope Innocent III, 1209. (After a fresco by Bond 
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of the world was imminent, evil social institu- 
tions would be dealt with in accordance with 
God’s divine judgments. Why bother with this 
problem? Notwithstanding these considera- 
tions, efforts were put forth to soften the hard 
lot of the slave. He was to be treated as one 
for whom Christ had died. Centuries were to 
pass, however, before men of deeper vision saw 
the incongruity of the Church’s acceptance of 
slavery. 

Concerning the smallest social institution, the 
home, the Church spoke with no uncertain 
sound. In this area Christians lived close to 
the ideal of the original Gospel. Woman as 
woman and as mother was accorded a place 
unknown to the pagan world. The father’s 
despotic power, legalized by Roman law, was 
definitely curtailed in Christian homes. The 
child was given special consideration almost 
unknown in ancient times. The horrible prac- 
tice of exposure and infanticide was eventually 
stopped because of continuous Christian pro- 
tests. 

The barbarian invasions, from the fourth 
century on, brought new and seemingly insur- 
mountable obligations upon the Church. Dur- 
ing the Dark Ages, Western Europe became an 
arena of chaos, anarchy, and despair. To meet 
this crisis the Christian Church girded herself 
for the task in a manner that has won for her 
the unstinted praise of historians. Amid dis- 
cord, she stood for unity; surrounded by con- 
fusion, she spoke with authority; attacked by 
alien cults, she presented the Gospel of Christ. 
The warring tribesmen were not only trained to 
obey the moral law of God, but to heed the com- 
mands of the Church—usually regarded as the 
same thing. 

Whatever we may think of monasticism 
today, at that time it performed an outstanding 
historic mission. The monasteries were social 
units of cooperative living, centers from which 
cultural as well as religious influences radiated 
in all directions. They were schools, hotels, 
hospitals, units of economic, agriculture, and 
forestry activity, and they were given to the 
promotion of literature, medicine, and the fine 
arts. Later, because of decay and corruption, 
some of these contributions were of little value, 
but in the best days of the monastic movement 
mankind received a social uplift of incalculable 
value. In the choicest product of monasticism, 
St. Francis of Assisi, we have one of the finest 
examples of the union of personal and social 
religion. Ever since his day, multitudes have 
instinctively felt that in him they met a per- 
sonal embodiment of genuine Christianity. Was 
there ever a more humble and devoted follower 
of the Christ? Not only was poverty glorified, 
but greed in trade was opposed, deceit in poli- 
tics rebuffed, and absolute purity in all life 
relationships exalted. 








Although the Church canonized her supreme 
saint of the thirteenth century, she failed to 
support all the implications of the Gospel which 
he had lived and preached. She accepted and 
even blessed warfare when undertaken for a 
holy purpose, such as the Crusades against the 
Turks. Attempts were made, it is true, to limit 
the extent and the ferocity of feudal warfare by 
instituting the Truce of God which limited fight- 
ing to certain days. Greater emphasis upon the 
method of arbitration was a step in advance. Of 
greater constructive value, perhaps, were the 
efforts to enhance the moral ideal of service, 
humility, and respect for woman which chivalry 
ideally supported. Even the Cult of the Virgin 
produced a social result in the exaltation of 
woman. However, an unfortunate breach was 
made into this noble ideal by the excessive adu- 
lation accorded the celibate life. 

More than the Church of today, Christianity 
of the Middle Ages was a regulator of social 
living, largely because of her unique position as 
a center of unity, her ownership of vast landed 
estates, and the recognition of her temporal as 
well as spiritual authority. In the realm of 
business, she sought to establish the just price 
and to abolish usury and monopoly. Since the 
welfare of the individual was the first charge 
upon industry, profits were never to be put 
above persons. 

The Church bound all rulers to recognize the 
primacy of the moral law of God as she revealed 
it to them. Serfdom, a form of semislavery, 
was not abolished but efforts were made to 
moderate its harsh features. The liberation of 
serfs was actually encouraged by many bishops. 
In the Church alone was the lowly peasant made 
to feel that he had an immortal soul, that he 
was a person of significance. Out of the turmoil 
of feudal anarchy, the Christian Church was 
able to create a great commonwealth of Chris- 
tian peoples, loyal to one spiritual authority and 
acknowledging one standard of values. The 
whole culture of the western medieval world, 
art and music, literature and the drama, archi- 
tecture and education were under ecclesiastical 
control. In its ideal expression, it reflected a 
glory which has seldom been surpassed. 

Unfortunately, inordinate use of power by 
the hierarchy of the Church brought its inevit- 
able decay. The “inside of the cup” sometimes 
revealed degradation and misery which external 
splendor could not hide. Fortunately, Chris- 
tianity contained sufficient inner spiritual re- 
sources to remedy the abnormal evil outgrowths 
of time and environment. The Protestant 
Reformation met this crisis by republishing the 
first principles of the Gospel. It was thus essen- 
tially a witness for something and not merely a 
protest against prevailing evils. 

We might suspect that the Reformers’ in- 
terest in religious individualism over against 


the overpowering institution might lead them 
to slight the social aspects of religion. But 
their emphasis upon the Holy Scriptures and 
upon the priesthood of all believers called for 
a wide social application. As a result, the 
ascetic practice of clerical celibacy was dis- 
carded to the enrichment of the home; the dic- 
tatorial power of the papacy was overthrown, 
opening the way for real religious democracy; 
and laymen were accorded spiritual privileges 
formerly monopolized by the clergy. 

Although Luther failed to support the peas- 
ants in their fight for freedom, his teaching on 
the liberty of the Christian was in itself a clar- 
ion call for democratic freedom. Although he 
allowed the Church to become too subservient to 
the State, he placed the Bible, the world’s 
supreme liberating book, in the hands of the 
common people. 

Calvinism, on the other hand, was more 
rigorous in its attitude toward civil authority. 
It also gave greater attention to man’s pursuit 
of gain in commercial life. Equality and free- 
dom, as found in the heart of democracy, owe 
much to Calvinism’s stress upon man’s humility 
before the inscrutable sovereign God. There 
could be no essential difference between prince 
and pauper as each stood before the Eternal. 

Even though certain individuals were in- 
clined to make religion “a little private transac- 
tion of a strictly confidential nature between 
man and God,” the Protestant principle of 
liberty in order to be of service gradually made 
itself felt. Strange to say, the radical Ana- 
baptists and their successors, the Mennonites, 
were its chief exponents through their practice 
of community, opposition to war, and advocacy 
of the separation of Church and State. Calvin- 
ism, especially in its Puritan form, on the other 
hand, left a greater impression upon the dis- 
tinctive life of industry, by creating an atmos- 
phere which was at least congenial to the spread 
of capitalism. 

One cannot mention the Friends (Quakers) 
without thinking of their significant witness to 
social Christianity. Their peculiar group form 
of mysticism issued in a demand for economic 
justice, humane treatment of prisoners, and the 
abolition of war. The Wesleyan Evangelical 
Revival of the eighteenth century projected still 
further the implications of personal religion 
into the social life of man. Space will permit 
only a bare mention of Wesley’s agencies which 
he created to better the social lot of man. Among 
them were the following: a medical dispensary, 
various societies for strangers, for poor relief, 
for debtors, for the aged, for, orphans, and 
schools for the training of children. In addition, 
we see him crusading against slavery, smug- 
gling, intemperance, forced military service, ~ 
war, and in behalf of the furtherance of prison 
reform and sanitation. 











As we follow some of the spiritual results 
the Evangelical Revival, we travel with Jo 
Howard, the prophet of prison reform; wi 
William Wilberforce, the Parliamentary lead 
against slavery; Lord Shaftesbury, the cha 
pion of industrial reform laws; General W 
liam Booth, the apostle of the underdog; a 
Keir Hardie, the father of the British Lab 
Party. All historians admit the influence 
this great revival upon the development of t 
British labor movement, giving it a spirit 
foundation not found in America. 

A later movement of pronounced social i: 
port was led by clergymen of the Church 
England. These Christian Socialists, Frederi 
Maurice, Charles Kingsley, and others, found 
a college for the laboring man and _ publish 
tracts and books for “unsocial Christians a 
un-Christian socialists.” A similar moveme 
within Roman Catholicism, led by Archbish 
von Ketteler, reached its climax in the remar 
able labor encyclical, Rerum Novarum, of Po 
Leo XIII, 1891. To this epochal docume 
writers in the Roman Church frequently ref 
in support of their own advanced social po: 
tions. 

In America, Christian churches organized 
truly social crusade in espousing the temps 
ance cause, distinguished by a temporary vi 
tory in the adoption of the Prohibition Amen 
ment. Although some churches became luk 
warm on the slavery issue, it was largely : 
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aroused Christian conscience which finally 
brought the downfall of the slave power. In the 
matter of racism today, however, Christian 
churches in America cannot take much pride, 
for the color line is still quite sharply drawn. 
The spirit of anti-Semitism is rearing its ugly 
head in many quarters. 

Another dangerous social cleavage in desper- 
ate need of healing is that between classes. In 
an attempt to meet this problem, wise leader- 
ship has set the pace, to cite only Walter 
Rauschenbusch and Bishop Francis J. McCon- 
nell. Unfortunately, the rank and file of church 
membership hesitate to follow, partly due to 
fear, inertia, and ignorance. To be sure, a social 
creed was adopted by the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America in 1908, follow- 
ing the adoption of a similar one by The Meth- 
odist Church. But these principles of social 
justice need to be translated into specific action. 
A recent conference in Pittsburgh between lead- 
ers of management, labor, and the Church opens 
up brighter hopes for the future as such con- 
ferences are extended to other cities. One 
good result is undoubtedly the recognition of 
the part of both labor and capital that religion 
has a stake in economic justice and in the 
character of society. 

As we come, finally, to the world’s supreme 
issue, the relation between nations and the 
problem of peace, we find modern Christianity 
apparently quite helpless. Ever since the 
secularizing trends of the Renaissance, absolute 
sovereignty developed so rapidly that it came to 
be regarded even by some churches as outside 
the province of religion. How to moralize in- 
ternational relations and make the sovereignty 
of nations amenable to some world authority is 
our world’s social question number one. In this 
realm the Church of Jesus Christ must speak 
forthrightly and fearlessly, if the world is to 
endure. 

Since the scientists created the Frankenstein 
upon which all now look with horror and fore- 
boding, many of them are using all the weapons 
of logic and scientific proof at their disposal to 
awaken the world to its peril. But they recog- 
nize their inadequacy and, with dread and fear, 
are now calling upon the forces of religion to 
create the moral dynamic and the passionate 
devotion without which the cause of peace may 
fail. 
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Methodists Study the Bible 


By Charles E. Schofield 
Editor, Adult Publications 


We WOULD like to know more about the 
Bible!” It was a group of married couples who 
had come together to organize a new class. The 
chairman of the church’s board of education 
and the teacher who had been enlisted to start 
the enterprise were discussing with them the 
question of the course of study they would like 
to pursue. “We have been going to Sunday 
school all our lives; and still we really do not 
know very much about the Bible. The old 
familiar International Lessons go at it in such 
a ‘hop-skip and jump’ fashion that we have 
never been able to get any very coherent idea of 
what the Bible is or what it contains.” 


“We want to know more about the Bible!” 
This request kept coming to the editors and to 
members of the Curriculum Committee, until 
that committee said to the editors, “See what 
you can do about planning a systematic Bible 
study course for Methodists.” So the editors 
went to work. Everywhere any of the editors 
went, they talked to ministers, teachers, and 
members of adult classes. Once or twice each 
year representatives from the faculties of the 
eleven Methodist theological schools met in con- 
ference with members of the editorial staff. 
“What kind of a Bible course would best help 
Methodist men and women get acquainted with 
the Bible?” This question found its way into 
every conversation. Professors of Bible and re- 
ligion in ten or a dozen of our Methodist col- 
leges were asked what kind of Bible course they 
thought would help parents send their children 
to college with a better understanding of the 
Bible. 


Altogether fully one hundred thoughtful 
leaders in The Methodist Church have made 
constructive and significant contributions to 
the development of the idea. Several times that 
number have helped with comments, sugges- 
tions, and criticisms. Dozens of outlined plans 
have emerged upon editorial desks, grown 
ragged and threadbare, from being passed from 
hand to hand for study and examination, and 
have come to rest at last in some editorial waste- 
basket—after having been wrung dry of every 
drop of juice they had to contribute to the brew- 
ing of the broth of a simple, understandable, 
interesting, and helpful plan for a thorough 
study of the Bible. 

“Make it interesting!’ we were told. “Keep 
people in the spotlight. Show us the life behind 
the Book!” “Screen out the big words that 


theological professors delight to bandy about. 
Put it in the common speech of everyday ex- 


perience.” The Bible came out of the rich ex- 
perience of innumerable common people— 
farmers, housewives, merchants, travelers, 


workmen in the shop, minor public officials, 
children playing in the streets. Something hap- 
pened in the lives of people in Bible times that 
made them forever different. ‘“‘We want to see 
the Bible live, as it became throbbing and vi- 
brant with the life of real flesh and blood men 
and women. Make it live again for us, and in 
wa.” 

“We want to know how the Bible came to 
be written. But, more important still, we want 
to know how we can make it part of our lives 
today.”” The Church has cherished the Scrip- 
ture as the very Word of God through all the 
centuries. “We want to hear God speaking to 
us, as we turn its pages. The world is so con- 
fusing.: How can anyone tell what he ought to 
do. Help us become so well acquainted with the 
Bible that we can find our way about, as readily 
as we move through familiar rooms, knowing 
just where each light switch waits the touch of 
our fingers and where each door swings wide 
to permit us to enter.” 


So the plan for the Methodist Adult Bible 
Course grew through four years of painstaking 
study and discussion. And now we are ready 
to begin to study the Bible. We know, if we 
are really to get acquainted with the Scriptures, 
we shall need to set for ourselves a reasonably 
substantial regime of study. First of all, it 
has seemed that we need to take a fairly leis- 
urely journey through the Bible. Where should 
we begin? Which direction should we travel? 
How long should we take? These are the 
logical questions. And here are the answers to 
which we have come. 


When we open our Bibles, the first section 
that we encounter is a collection of sixty-six 
books that we have called the Old Testament. 
This section deals with an enormous expanse of 
time. But it tells of incidents and it introduces 
us to people that had much to do with preparing 
the way for the coming of Jesus. It is pretty 
hard really to understand the life of Jesus with- 
out knowing something of the history of the 
Hebrew people. So we begin with a year’s sur- 
vey of the Old Testament. 

This, in itself, is a pretty large order. The 
contents of the Old Testament cover a span of 











fully two thousand years of history. It re} 
sents the widest variety of forms of literati 
It ranges from simple tales of adventure t 
around the campfire, to some of the most p 
found thinking upon fundamental problems 
living that the literature of the race has p 
duced. There are a good many sections of 
Old Testament that lie outside the well-trod 
paths of many men and women today. One 
the shortcomings of the International Les: 
Series has been the fact that it has left out 
its program of study so much biblical mate1 
that we cannot afford to lose out of our live 

How shall we go about getting acquaint 
with the whole Old Testament? One way wo 
be just to take each book as it comes and 
study it through. The trouble is that the ( 
Testament was not put together in a fashion 
make it easy to study and understand. 17 
old Hebrews organized their Bible, which cx 
sisted of what is now our Old Testament, in ¢ 
order in which the various elements came to 
recognized and accepted as Scripture. Our Bi! 
presents this material in a kind of rough-ar 
ready classification—law, history, poetry, a 
prophecy. It is a convenient arrangement f 
finding the particular kind of reading you wis 
But it does not represent the most helpful ord 
or sequence for study. 

Since we are interested in seeing the life | 
hind the Book, we have chosen to follow a pl: 


that keeps the living experience of the Hebre 
people in the forefront. We begin our study | 


trying to imagine what these Hebrew tribe 
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men must have been like when they came out 
of the desert into the ‘‘promised land’ to seek 
a new home. We ask, what did they bring with 
them in the way of treasured memories about 
their past? What did they tell their children 
when they clamored for answers to questions? 
And so we will get acquainted with the stories 
that we find in the books of Genesis and Exodus. 


With this as a beginning, we follow the story 
of how the Hebrews built a nation. We survey 
the broad sweep of that nation’s history. We 
discover that a group of men whom the He- 
brews called “prophets” came to play an in- 
creasingly important part in the nation’s life, 
contributing a major portion of the writing 
that found its way into our Old Testament. We 
follow them through the tragedy of the destruc- 


tion of the nation, the bitter ordeal of deporta- 
tion and exile in a foreign land. We watch while 
the Hebrews begin to gather together the litera- 
ture that had grown up in their national 
experience, and see how, as they return to re- 
establish their home in Judea and Galilee, 
gradually the Old Testament comes to the final 
form we have today. 

In the course of the year which begins with 
the first Sunday in October, we will be intro- 
duced to every part of the Old Testament. And 
beyond this first year’s study we shall be push- 
ing eagerly forward to the second and third 
years that lead us through the New Testament, 
and to still more fascinating opportunities for 
more intensive study of selected portions of the 
Scriptures, in the years that will come after. 


The Class I Visited — Once 


By Frederick Hall 
Methodist Layman of Berea, Kentucky 


| WAS to be in the town some three months 
and, because I am in the habit of attending Sun- 
day school, I went on my first Sabbath to the 
Sunday school nearest my hotel. 


In the classroom to which I was shown were 
a score of people whose average age might have 
been fifty. Most had apparently been brought 
up in Sunday school. In the speech of today, the 
teacher “knew his stuff.” He presented his 
ideas interestingly and had his time well 
divided: first, a brief map drill, which showed 
his intimate acquaintance with the geography 
of the Holy Land (I wondered if he had traveled 
there), then, the lesson. 

He recognized me as a visitor and, after class, 
welcomed me cordially, asked how long I was 
to be in town, and invited me to come again. 

I thanked the teacher but I am inclined to 
think I shall try another class first. Why? Be- 
cause, as a teacher, he had what to my mind is 
one serious and, alas! all too common fault. 


His class was made up of men and women 
whose intelligence and training were compa- 
rable with his own. I am confident they could 
have contributed much to the discussion of the 
lesson. They did make a few comments, ask a 
few questions, but of the words spoken in that 
class session he himself certainly spoke 95 
per cent. 

I have been in classes (and taught classes) 
where the problem was to get the pupils in- 
terested enough to say something. Here was 
a class eager to share in the discussion and (al- 
Ways with perfect courtesy) he discouraged 
discussion. That method, to my mind, is all 


wrong. Good teaching, as I see it, is a two-way 
affair—a matter of give and take. Not only 
does the, class learn something from its teacher: 
the teacher learns something from his class. 
But with such a method as I have described, how 
could this teacher learn anything from his 
pupils? How could he even be sure they were 
getting what he wanted to teach them? 


He was well-informed, a man of ability. If 
he ever comes to see his method as a bad one, 
he will, I believe, be able to correct it. I could 
of course tell him what I think is wrong, and I 
believe there are members of his class who 
would be glad if I did; but I never shall. Even 
your best friend does not come to you and 
say, “You talk too much.” 


Christian Education Week 


September 26 through October 3 is Christian 
Education Week. The emphasis this year is on 
the church school as a vital part in Christian 
education. One of the important things the 
church school teacher can do to promote Chris- 
tian education is to know his pupils, to know the 
church school, and to know the community. 
Visiting in the homes of class members and of 
new families is one way teachers of adults can 
make Christian Education Week most meaning- 
ful this year. 


Perhaps your adult class or the staff of adult 
superintendent and teachers of your church 
school might arrange an exhibit of books for 
parents or of general education books in a store 
window or some other prominent place and thus 
publicize Christian education. 
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Alternative to Barbarism 


By Woodrow Geier 


ie THE OPINION of Macaulay, the Puritans 
were “the most remarkable body of men, 
perhaps, which the world has ever pro- 
duced.’ These giants of English and Amer- 
ican liberties were men who lived in two 
worlds. ‘‘Not content with acknowledging, 
in general terms, an overruling Providence, 
they habitually ascribed every event to the 
will of the Great Being, for whose power 
nothing was too vast, for whose inspection 
nothing was too minute. To know him, to 
serve him, to enjoy him, was with them the 
great end of existence.” Such men had a 
“contempt for terrestrial distinctions.” 
They were not impressed by the rich or the 
eloquent, by king or noble. They prostrated 
themselves in dust before their Maker, but 
they set their feet on the necks of kings. 
They had a passionate determination to 
maintain their liberty because they were 
convinced that the Almighty had laid upon 
them the command to be free. Hence the 
Puritans went about their political respon- 
sibilities with seriousness and intensity; for 
their political responsibilities were actually 
the demands laid upon them by God. The 
idea that their essential human rights could 
be maintained apart from obedience to the 
divine will did not enter their heads. 

Most of us would be very uncomfortable 
in the presence of the staunchest of those 
old Puritans. Their lives were too well- 
ordered, their beliefs too definite, for us. 
We contemplate the symbols of liberty 
today and congratulate ourselves that we 
are more polished in our manners and wiser 
in our political theories than our Puritan 


1From the essay on Milton, by Thomas Babington Macaulay. 


Editor in Charge, Adult Teacher 


forbears. The world has become com- 
plicated, we say, and the Puritan’s faith is 
no longer up-to-date. The Puritan’s faith 
does not fit the needs of the times which, it 
is fashionable to insist, are so very, very 
different from any other times in history. 
We can give careful examination to a dozen 
religious and political creeds without being 
under the necessity of declaring our faith 
in any. Every idea must be tentative, and 
it would be uncivilized of us if we should 
show any passion for the old Christian 
dogmas of the past. When you are in the 
dark; all creeds look alike. 

Meanwhile modern men become victims 
of the worst kinds of slavery, and we are 
too naive and too ignorant to realize that 
men lose their liberties when their faith in 
God is undermined. 

Maybe we need the Puritan’s faith now; 
for who can guarantee that the barbarians 
abroad in the world today shall not brush 
our insipid secular creeds aside, seize the 
technical instruments of power our science 
has created, and enslave us? For all our 
science and wit, our postwar world is no 
pretty sight. The majority of men spend 
their days under intolerable tensions and 
threats. We contemplate incredible debase- 
ments of man over the earth. A world of 
decency and peace seems afar off. So we 
need to concern ourselves with essential 
human rights and, like the Puritans of 
old, discover our essential divine obliga- 
tions. We shall learn, then, that our essen- 
tial human rights can, in this postwar 
world, be grounded in one thing: an abso- 
lute faith in God. 








Washington Monument as seen from Jefferson Memorial across the Tidal 
Basin. (Photo by David W. Corson from A. Devaney, Inc.) 


The ideals of a democracy include the assurance of the essential human 
rights of its people. The first ten amendments to our Constitution (Bill 
of  weganaa was an attempt by our nation’s founders to safeguard those 
rights, 
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Sept. 5: THE RIGHT TO WOR) 


By Walter G. Muelder 
Dean, Boston University School of Theology 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. Roots of the dignity of labor 
A. God the Creator; man a co-laborer 
B. Labor has spiritual dignity 
C. Man expresses his freedom in produc 
creation 
D. Human labor is not a mere commodity 
E 


. Man’s secular vocation should be a di\ 
calling 

II. Right to work assumes a responsible commu! 

A. The right to work is a practical necessit 


B. The community must organize to prot 
the right to work 


C. Formal protection of rights differs from 1 
protection 


D. Freedom to work at meaningful employm 
is often difficult to achieve 


III. Larger aspects of the right to work 


A. The problem of unemployment and ot 
insecurity 


B. The right to work and the trade union m« 
ment 


C. The right to work and industrial democr 
D. The guarantee of work and wages 


PURPOSES: To develop insight into work a 
social right; to note its spiritual foundation; 
understand why the right to work belongs wit 
modern Bill of Rights; to appreciate the imp: 
ance of work as part of our divine calling; to f 
some of the conditions which must be realized if 
right to work is to be truly expressed. 

Start with the situation described in the Sc: 
ture lesson. How utterly dependent the day labo 
is on someone to hire him! When a man does 
own his tools or the materials on which he is 
work, how dependent he is on those who own b 
tools and materials! In the parable (Matthew 
1-7) the only solution of idleness was employmer 

Throughout the long ages unemployment 
meant sickness, poverty, insecurity, lack of mor: 
and the general blighting of personality. In 
ancient world, dominated by the institution 
slavery, most human labor lacked dignity and ma 
life was accounted cheap. Take up with the cl 
the historical fact that Christianity gave to 
world a new sense of the dignity of all life, includ 
the common tasks of daily living. What occupati: 
are represented among the early Christian fell: 
ship? Jesus, the various disciples, Paul, Luke, : 
other early Christians? 

Spend some time discussing the dignity of cr 
tion. God is creator. Man shares in the power 
creation though in a limited way. How is creat 


work related to self-realization? Show how on 
attitude toward work is related to the developm: 


of character. Note the relationship between. we 
and self-respect. What are the sources of joy 





Bubley Standoilco, from Monkmeyer 
Job applicants talking to clerk in employment office. 


work? In the first lesson of this series we stressed 
the idea of our divine vocation as the goal of human 
freedom and of all our rights. The purpose of life, 
and therefore of our rights, is not to serve ourselves 
but to serve the divine end for which we have been 
created. 

One of the main effects of Christianity, as we 
have said, is the sense that labor has dignity. ‘He 
that will not work, neither shall he eat.” ‘The 
laborer is worthy of his hire.” An expression which 
is common in American Christianity and labor legis- 
lation is that “labor is not a mere commodity.” In 
the Clayton Act (1914) and in the Charter of the 
International Labor Organization, which was part 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations, this ex- 
pression was given a primary position. This idea 
ties up the right to work with the right to justice 
in the work relationship. It repudiates a merely im- 
personal view of the law of supply and demand in 
the labor market. In this connection it may be use- 
ful for the class to look up what the Discipline has 
to say on this general subject. See Paragraphs 2010 
and 2022 which bear on economic issues. 

Under paragraph 2010, section 3, we read: “We 
believe that it is our Christian duty to do our utmost 
to provide for all men opportunity to earn an ade- 
quate livelihood. Inasmuch as lack of significant em- 
ployment tends to destroy human self-respect, we 
believe that workers must be safeguarded from en- 
forced unemployment.” Note also, with the class, 
the sections on the regulation of working conditions 
and just wages. 

Under paragraph 2015, section 3, we read: “We 
believe: that all men have within them divine pos- 
sibilities and must be accorded a fair and equal 
chance to become the best of which they are cap- 
able; that it is required of us to ‘seek first the king- 
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dom of God and his righteousness.’ Every human 
ambition and practice must be brought into con- 
formity with this demand.” 

Your discussion so far with the class has been 
primarily on the dignity of man as it relates to the 
field of work. We must now turn to the community 
in the midst of which this right and its correspond- 
ing duties are exercised. Review again with the 
class the interdependence of man. Mankind is a 
society of interdependent persons who must accept 
the rightful claims of each others’ needs, if the right 
to work is to be truly meaningful. We are our 
brothers’ keepers. And therefore we must develop 
those institutions and regulations which serve these 
ends. 


From a practical point of view the exercise of 
the right to work varies according to social circum- 
stance. How differently the following find them- 
selves placed at present: the independent farm 
owner, the tenant farmer, the sharecropper, the day 
laborer, the migratory worker, the office clerk, the 
shop foreman, the small shopkeeper, the top execu- 
tive in a great industry, the professional worker, 
the representative of a trade union, the individual 
in a mass industry, the older and unemployed 
worker, the domestic! It is now generally recognized 
that the community (local, state, nation, United 
Nations) has a responsibility to develop and to im- 
plement social policies which combine freedom of 
expression and self-development with fundamental 
security. 


Turn now to Adult Student and note the recent 
developments in other countries which point toward 
the recognition of the right to work. What we have 
in America is also a world-wide problem. Review the 
main emphases in the constitutions which go beyond 
political rights to economic rights. Show why it is 
often true that social and economic rights must be 
protected and realized if political liberties are to 
be meaningful and effective. 

A society may give formal assent to certain rights, 
but not provide real rights. Rights may be assured 
on paper and then denied in fact. For example 
there is discrimination which affects the right to 
work. What happens to the person who is discrimi- 
nated against? Discuss the following with the class: 
Discrimination on the job “blights and perverts 
that healthy ambition to improve one’s standard of 
living which we like to say is peculiarly American. 
It generates insecurity, fear, resentment, division 
and tension in our society.” Some of the exponents 
of what used to be called “rugged individualism” 














































did not wish society to protect the worker bécause 
that would be coercive and would interfere with 
freedom. Such persons did not see that in an in- 
dustrialized society like ours regimentation already 
exists on a large scale for the majority of people 
because of the changes that have come about as a 
result of technological processes. For example, it is 
now the fact that 48 per cent of industrial workers 
are employed in plants employing more than 500 
workers. What restraints on the freedom of work 
does this involve? What must workers do to keep 
from falling into sheer anonymity, from being a 
mere cog in an industrial machine? One authority 
on labor conditions says that: 


The mass of workers in our factories, mills, and 
mines are regimented to a degree unknown in any 
previous society. Of the forty-nine million people 
who in 1935 were carrying on the work of the na- 
tion, at least thirty-five million were regimented in 
detail for at least eight hours of each working day. 


How can society as a whole help to make the right 
to work in a creative way not only formal but real? 


Your class has now recognized that a man’s right 
to an equal chance to utilize his skills and knowledge 
is essential and that the meaning of a job goes far 
beyond the pay check. Some specific concerns of the 
larger aspects of labor should now be considered. 
What are the chief ways in which your community 
has faced the problem of unemployment? What are 
the constituent elements of a good policy for meeting 
that problem? What is the obligation of the em- 
ployer? Of the government? Of the social agency? 
Of the trade union? 


The effective claims of the right to work have 
been promoted most by the growing power of the 
trade union movement both in America and espe- 
cially abroad. It is estimated that about 15 per cent 
of the gainfully employed Methodists are today part 
of the trade union movement. 


Apart from questions of hours and wages what 
are the other motives which enter into trade union 
membership? One person has stated it this way: 
“The union gives John Doe a face and a name.” How 
can the Church help make the trade union move- 
ment a more effective means for realizing industrial 
democracy and social justice? What is the official 
position of The Methodist Church with respect to 
trade unions? See the same portion of the Discipline 
referred to above. 

There are numerous experiments in American life 
having to do with the guarantee of work and wages. 
Have someone look up and report on schemes like 
those attempted by Hormel, Nunn-Bush, Procter and 
Gamble, and other corporations. 
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Christians in Industry 


WE rejoice in the large and increasing number 
Christian business men who are dedicating th: 
executive and engineering talents to the high ta 
of translating the ethical ideals of Jesus into t 
practices of business enterprise. Such men seek 
discover scientific means to realize justice a 
brotherhood in labor relations. Such men are p 
neering the way to the peaceful solution of t 
economic problem and to the better society. Th 
give generously of their means to the educatio1 
institutions of the Church, to its ministry of heali: 
and of service, to the missionary and evangelist 
movements of Methodism. The ministry of reco 
ciliation becomes effective when such men sit wi 
men of similar spirit from labor and, in loyalty 
Christ, seek to discover and to do the will of God. 

Many of the leaders of labor are promine 
churchmen, but all too few churchmen see in lab: 
a world-wide movement that means a new soci 
order as truly as the coming of the machine mea! 
the passing of feudalism. This the Church mu 
understand. It is one thing to take the Christ 
the work life of man. It is another to take the wo! 
life of man to Jesus. That calls for fundament 
change. No single denomination can do this. It 
a cooperative task.—From The Episcopal Addre; 
to the General Conference of The Methodist Churc! 
1948. 


ow GO Gt 


Science and Truth 


THE permanent thing about science, as Dr. A. | 
Ritchie has said, is its method, not its theories o 
conclusions. Scientific theories and conclusions hav 
no permanence, and the Christian apologist who con 
ceives it to be his duty to “reconcile” the latest scier 
tific theories with Christian truth is beginning a 
the wrong end of the argument.—From Christia 
Apologetics, by Alan Richardson; 1947; Harper an: 
Brothers. 
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A Difficult Life 


But if this is your ultimate and highest ambition, 
to get life made easy and sociable, then never have 
anything to do with Christianity; flee from it, for 
it wishes exactly the opposite, wishes to make life 
difficult for you, and to do it just by making you 
solitary before God. No earnest man therefore be- 
comes tired of tracking down illusions; for insofar 
as he is a thinker, he fears most of all being in error 
—however convenient the arrangement, however 
pleasant the company might be. And as a Christian, 
he fears most of all being lost without knowing it— 
however flattering, however brilliant the environ- 
ment and the company are.—Soren Kierkegaard, 
Works of Love. Translated by David F. Swenson 
and Lillian Marvin Swenson. Princeton University 
Press. 
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Book for These Times 


CHRISTIAN APOLOGETICS, by Alan Richardson. Har- 
per and Brothers, 1947; 256 pp., $3.00. 


This is not a book for the teacher who shuns the 
obligation of hard thinking about the meaning of 
Christian faith. It is a serious book dealing with 
the reasons for Christian faith. It states the case 
for Christianity and meets the accusations of mod- 
ern critics. The author, one of Britain’s leading 
Christian thinkers, presents an able discussion of 
such issues as the relationship between Christian 
faith and modern scientific thinking, theology as a 
science, faith and reason, the inspiration and author- 
ity of the Bible, and the meaning of Christian reve- 
lation.—WooDROW GEIER. 
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THE first freedom to be seized by any dictator- 
ship is the freedom of the press.—Lord Rothermere, 
British newspaper publisher. 
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Sept. 12: THE RIGHT TO BE INDIVIDUALLY JUDGED 


By O. Franklin Archer, Pastor, First Methodist Church, Ft. Lupton, Colorado 


PURPOSE: To realize why individuals need to be 
judged separately on their own merits, and to dis- 
cover what responsibilities the possession of this 
right creates for the individual. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. Biblical background 
A. Ezekiel’s utterances 
B. Peter’s vision 
C. Paul’s teaching on personal merit and worth 


II. Discussion 
A. Relation of this right to women 
Their right to vote 
Their place in the United Nations 
Women in Russia 
Women in church leadership and social 
positions in America 
B. Civil rights in America today 
1. Personal merit likely to be discounted 
2. Job discrimination 
C. Trends toward observing this right 
1. Reaction to Nazi persecution 
2. The Federal Council of Churches state- 
ment in 1946 
3. A Negro in the World Series! 
D. Responsibility of the individual 
1. Woman suffrage apparently did not im- 
prove government of United States 
* 2. “The Human Problem” 


III. Conclusion 


A. What is basic in our Christian teaching on 
this right 


B. Rights given 
C. Responsibilities accepted 


al dh al a 


Begin the session by stating the aim in your own 
conversational method. Then ask, “Do you think 
every person should have the right to be treated 
by his fellow men and his government on the basis 
of individual merit and worth regardless of his sex, 
race, creed, or social background?” This should 
start a lively discussion on the first section of your 
aim. Try to stick to this part of the aim during at 
least the first one-third of your class time. 


Have someone read or summarize orally the gist 
of Ezekiel’s utterance. Ezekiel saw the fallacy of 
condemning the nation, the group, and the race for 
the sins of the individual members. Ask the class 
to name practical, local or national instances of that 
sort of judgment recently. 


Many individuals and entire groups have not yet, 
certainly in our own country, come up to this stand- 
ard of individual evaluation expressed by Ezekiel. 
“Should we not imitate Ezekiel’s conception of God 
and direct our judgments toward individuals rather 
than groups?” (Soule in Adult Student.) 

If time permits, relate Peter’s unusual dream in 
Acts 10. This might be described dramatically by 
some member of the class. What Peter did in going 





to the home of Cornelius showed great insight and 
real heroism. This visit also indicated the develop- 
ing spirit of Christianity in relation to the worth of 
persons. Peter realized that God shows no partiality 
to individuals or nations. Should we? 

What is Paul’s attitude on the right of persons to 
be individually judged? Read or have read Paul’s 
admonitions to the Colossians (3:8-11). ; 

The Apostle is the classic defender of the right 
of every man—Greek or Jew—bond or free—to be 
judged on the basis of personal merit and according 
to his loyalty to Christ. This attitude of his is 
clear in other places among his letters. 

Refer to the lesson outline above and discuss the 
application of this right to the status of women. 
How long have women been deemed capable of pur- 
suing a college education? How long have they 
held the right to vote in the United States? What 
two women, at least, are outstanding in the United 
Nations? (Soule, Adult Student.) What is apparently 
the status of women in Russia today? Can we be 
true Christians and assume God prefers to speak 
through men rather than women? What about 
Deborah, the woman Judge? As she sat under her 
palm tree, the Children of Israel came to her for 
judgment. What about Hannah, mother of Samuel? 
In her Song of Thanksgiving (I Samuel 2), was not 
God speaking through her as much as through many 


King-John of England was forced by his barons to sign 
the Magna Carta in 1215 (see story on inside front 
cover). 
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of the male prophets? In the Bible you can find t 
stories of many other women through whom G 
spoke. 

Note the work of Woman’s Society of Christi: 
Service in The Methodist Church today. Indica 
other women in places of leadership in America, 
given in the students’ material. 

“Civil Rights” today in America is receiving mu: 
attention and causing much discussion. On Decer 
ber 5, 1946, a Committee on Civil Rights was creat« 
by executive order of President Truman. Late 
1947 this committee, headed by Charles E. Wilso 
reported to the President. The document of mar 
pages will prove to be one of the most significant 
American history. It would be helpfyl if you cou 
have some interested member report on some 


its salient findings. The whole report was printed i 


the Sunday magazine section of PM (November 


1947). Every American should read that repor 


Several larger cities followed with similar commi 


tees and similar reports. Their findings have cause 


much discussion and have started many Americar 





























Walter Hering 


to thinking. All too often personal ability and in- 
dividual merit count for nothing if one is not a 
Caucasian. Are there evidences of this discrimina- 
tion in your own community? 


Note the information given by Soule in Adult 
Student on complaints made to the Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Commission. Would the operation 
of Ezekiel’s principle and Paul’s standards of in- 
dividual merit change these statistics? Can job 
discrimination on the basis of racial background or 
religious belief, regardless of ability, continue if 
genuine Christian principles are applied. 


Nevertheless, there is a hopeful outlook in the 
noticeable trend in many sections of the world 
toward the evaluation of persons on the basis of 
worth. What are some indications, or current events 
indicating this trend in your own locality, if any? 
Do you see any in other parts of the world? Has 
a local store, or service function or business recently 
begun employing Negroes or Japanese, or Spanish 
Americans, or someone of a minority formerly not 
considered? Has a local municipal service, public 
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resort, hotei, or restaurant lately become more 
liberal in giving consideration to other than Cauca- 
sian persons? 

Be sure to have your class note the 1946 Federal 
Council of Churches statement given in the stu- 
dents’ material. Believing this and acting upon it, 
several pastors have received individuals of other 
than Caucasian background into full church mem- 
bership. 

The field of sports is a good place for the great 
drama of “human sportsmanship” to take place. It 
is significant that the first Negro to play in the 
World Series has done so during these days of stress 
over principles of civil rights. We who believe that 
our Methodist church is historically and currently 
one of social vision, also think it significant that a 
Methodist layman was the one to give the Negro 
his chance. 

Have you ever watched a high school or college 
athletic contest with a Negro, or Spanish-Ameri- 
can, or Japanese, or another such on the team? You 
will recall, perhaps, the good-natured banter of the 
boys, the fair play, the teamwork, the lack of dis- 
crimination, the sense of equality among the players. 
It is a hopeful sign and a hopeful step forward. Can 
consideration based on merit in the field of sports 
lead us toward fair play in industry and society? 

When individuals are given rights and freedoms 
they have not heretofore enjoyed what are some of 
the responsibilities placed upon them? Is it true 
that after 28 years of women’s voting there has 
been no definite trend toward righteousness and in- 
tegrity in affairs of state? Why? Have women 
voters failed to study public issues, and better 
acquaint themselves with the responsibility of vot- 
ing? Perhaps our government itself has an unmet 
responsibility here, too. 

Could minority groups help better their chances 
for fair treatment by preparing themselves better 
for their jobs, and for better jobs? By studying 
citizenship? (The need for minority groups to do 
this was brought out in the Denver Civil Rights 
report.) 

Some Spanish Americans who have been in this 
country many years, and even their children who 
were born here, still cling tenaciously to the use of 
the Spanish tongue. Could they better their chances 
for equal treatment by learning to speak English? 
Is not this a responsibility for both the majority 
and the minority? 















































Christian education has a tremendous part to 
play in helping suppressed groups and individuals 
to attain to merit and worth. It is not enough just 
to grant rights and freedoms. Individuals must be 
led to have dignity and a sense of personal worth 
and responsibility. The local church in the local 
community has an important part to play in the 
“human problem,” about which Soule speaks in 
Adult Student. Can your local church in any way 
touch individuals of a minority group and help them 
to help themselves? 


Can we conclude that the Early Church was right 
in its attitude toward individual merit? Is the basic 
thing about a man his loyalty to Christ and all that 
this loyalty implies? Should not the stronger teach 
the weaker their responsibilities to society? Must 
not a sense of responsibility be implanted when 
freedom and privileges are granted? 


Now may be a good time to ask the three ques- 
tions at the end of the students’ material if you 
have not already discussed them. 


Try to bring the session to a close with the re- 
minder that all we who possess the right to be in- 
dividually judged and are generally treated on the 
basis of merit, have the grave responsibility of pro- 
tecting these freedoms and rights for all men, if we 
expect to preserve them even for ourselves. 


THE prophet is torn loose from his own securities 
and from his own moorings in society. He does not 
talk of the joys of self-expression or the challenge 
of creative writing. He does not revel in his near- 
ness to God or relax in perfect adjustment to his 
environment. The word brings not “peace, but a 
sword.” The same sword falls likewise upon the 
elect community, the corporate servant of God. Their 
witness runs: “The time is come for judgment to 
begin at the house of God” (I Peter 4:17).—From 
Eyes of Faith, by Paul S. Minear; 1946; The West- 
minster Press. 

wo OD Of 


OH, THERE is much said in the world about 


‘treachery and faithlessness, and, God help us! this 


is unfortunately only too true, but let us still never 
forget that the most dangerous traitor of all is 
the one every man has in his own breast.—Soren 
Kierkegaard, Works of Love. Translated by David 
F. Swenson and Lillian Marvin Swenson. Prince- 
ton University Press. 
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There probably will never be freedom of expré 
in the sense that the person who expresses new 
will have no pain or heartaches. The first dang 
free expression will always be the danger that 
with the message of Jeremiah will not go int 
temple, will not speak up. Most of us have more 
dom of speech than we use. No constitution will 
be able to protect a prophet from opposition anc 
ing criticism.—From Adult Student. 


George Pickow, from Three Lions 


Sept. 19: FREEDOM OF SPEEC D. Newspapers are big business 
E. American press related to U. S.—U. 8. S. R. 
By O. Franklin Archer tension. 
PURPOSES: To lead the class to realize the condi- F. Bias of great newspapers 
tion of the press today; to see the vital relation of G. A responsible secular press 
freedom of speech to all freedoms; and to disc« 1. Stewardship of truth 
how Christians may use this freedom more t 2. Zeal for world peace 
they do. 3. Achieving reforms 
LESSON OUTLINE H. A church press has important responsibility 
I. Introduction 1. Its publications 
A. Ancient Hebrew attitude toward free spe 2. Visual aids 


B Wirst Amendment to Constitetion 38. Educational and religious broadcasting 


II. Discussion III. Conclusion 


A. Growth of the press A. The need for freedom of expression 


B. “Press” to include all methods of comm B. Questions and summary 


cation 


1. Its wide influence The thoughtful teacher cannot read over the les- 


son material by Soule in Adult Student without 


C. Investigation of freedom of press by Ti realizing that here are great and deep issues of 


Ine. tremendous importance today. That teacher will be- 
1. It can stifle thought gin his class session with a sense of serious respon- 
2. Or crusade against crime sibility. 

3. Its evils may surpass benefits You might begin with an informal statement of 
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purpose, like this: ‘“‘Today we are to consider the 
relation of freedom of speech and press to all our 
freedoms and try to see how Christian individuals 
and groups may use this freedom more than we do.” 

We suggest you follow these four steps, based 
on 50 minutes for the class session. 


FirRsT STEP (7 minutes). Introduce the ancient 
Hebrew attitude shown in the Scripture reference 
from Jeremiah. You might explain, conversationally, 
the content of the reference down through verse 11, 
then read verses 12 through 16. This reveals that 
the Hebrews had some conception of the right of 
outstanding individuals, at least, to speak freely 
and courageously. They did not kill all their 
prophets. 

Explain that our Bill of Rights is the first ten 
amendments to the U. S. Constitution, put there 
by popular demand—to protect citizens from their 
government, when necessary. Article I in that Bill 
of Rights is the first amendment, therefore, to our 
Constitution. Have it read or quoted from memory 
by someone. Part of it is quoted in the students’ 
material. The teacher should have the Bill of Rights 
well in mind and on hand for reference. 


SECOND STEP (15 minutes). Discuss now the press 
situation of today, its power, its weaknesses, and 
its faulty, biased reporting. Use “press” in the 
all-inclusive sense suggested by Soule. 

What was the condition of “e press in 1790? 
What is the world-wide mecnai.ical possibility of 
transmitting news and informacion at the present 
time? Stress the fact that the small-town newspaper 
of colonial days is now supplanted by a number of 
agencies—movies, radio, magazines. Why is their 
responsibility and freedom so important to us today? 
Answers here should bring out such facts as Soule 
gives in Adult Student: millions daily feed upon the 
food provided by the press; and the press and radio 
influence on church young people during World 
War II. 

Just as this is being written, for example, the 
President is speaking over the radio, strongly biased 
toward Universal Military Training. My sons have 
to listen to it in the schoolroom! Did anyone give 
the other side of this highly questionable scheme? 
What is the influence of our liquor-saturated press, 
too, on our youth? 

Explain about the investigation of the freedom of 
the press by Time, Inc., in 1943, as given by Soule. 
Note the recognition that “great agencies of mass 
communication can facilitate or thwart thought and 
discussion.” Read or have read the first quotation 
from “A Free and Responsible Press” given in Adult 
Student. 

Note the three publications mentioned by Soule 
and the good they have done. “But what about the 
evils that are possible?” At what two points in 
American history have the ideas of William R. 
Hearst been of great detriment to our nation? You 
can give the gist or have read the two revealing 
quotations about Mr. Hearst. 

Note the question the Commission of Freedom of 
the Press asks, Have the units of the press by be- 
coming big business lost their representative char- 
acter and developed the bias of the large investor 





























































and employer? By contrast note the condition of 
the press in Czechoslovakia—one wonders now about 
its condition since seizure by Russia. 

What are some of the most outstanding weak- 
nesses of big journalism today? The discussion here 
should be liberal but it will likely bring out some 
of Soule’s comments: news selections slanted toward 
the sensational; crime news disproportional to im- 
portant events; slanting designed to cause purchase; 
proper relationship of values ignored; one-sided 
opinions on great issues; the anti-Russian bias, both 
in large papers and high circulation magazines; 
faulty reporting of San Francisco Charter Conven- 
tion. 

We cannot trust the average large newspaper to 
give a Christian evaluation or slant, but “Can we 
even trust it to give us a fair summary of pertinent 
facts and evénts?” Refer here to the event related 
by Soule in Adult Student, when a speech before 
the Methodist Ecumenical Conference was falsely 
headed in a New York newspaper. This error, ob- 
viously intentional, has significance when we realize 
that headlines are all many people read of many 
items in their daily papers. 

Do most newspapers favor U.M.T.? Why? Cite 
illustrations of the bias of newspapers in favoring 
it (Soule). 


“Triumph of Truth Over Error,” from painting by 
Henry Brown Fuller (Keystone View). 
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THIRD STEP (15 minutes). This isthe const 
tive part of the discussion where you conside: 
need for a free and responsible press. Here 
will note the relationship of the freedom of sp 
to the very existence of freedom itself, and the 
for a strong church press. 


Can a more responsible press be created, 
how? The answers here should bring out So 
suggestions as to the need for the “stewardshi 
truth” on the part of owners and managers of 
press. They need a sense of responsibility to 
ciety much akin to that of real Christian and ed 
tional servants of society. A sense of deeper pat: 
ism, a zeal for world peace akin to the zeal 
national protection in wartime—these are some 
gested needs of journalism today. 

What is the handwriting on the wall today 
our great newspapers, magazines, and broadcas 
systems? Have your class read Soule’s strong st 
ment at this point in Adult Student. The exist« 
of democracy is coexistent with the great freed: 
Once the freedom of speech and press is well ur 
control every known freedom is in jeopardy. 
you agree with these statements? Would you re 
them, take from, or add to them? 

We are confident that the preservation of a t 
democracy is a great duty of Christianity. 
that reason, our churches and all Christian fo! 
have a grave responsibility in and through 
church press. r 

Is there a need for a great Christian newspa 
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today, aside from the Christian Science Monitor? 
Soule suggests that the denominations in the Fed- 
eral Council could establish such a paper. 

To what extent do members of your class support 
Christian journalism? The answer would be con- 
tained in how many of them read The Christian 
Advocate, The Churchman, The Protestant Voice, 
World Outlook, Methodist Woman, or some of the 
many others. If you are irritated by the violence and 
hatred of the daily press why don’t you subscribe 
to some of the Christian journals which are avail- 
able? 


Comment on the practical steps our church has 
recently taken in the field of visual aids and radio 
broadcasting. 

Read to the class the quotation in “Creating a 
Responsible Press.” 

Is the United States behind other nations in the 
educational use and value of its radio broadcasting? 


FOURTH STEP (about 13 minutes). Concluding 
questions and summary. Ask here the three ques- 
tions at the end of the students’ material. When 
one considers the great numbers of church homes 
into which comes nothing but the secular and biased 
press, homes where Christian journalism never has 





a chance, then one is struck by the great unmet 
responsibility of Christians. This is revealed, for 
example, by The Christian Advocate subscription 
figures. Three hundred eighty thousand homes take 
it—but we must have more than three million Meth- 
odist homes! Can a religious press have power to 
offset an evil press if religious people indifferently 
neglect it? 

Don’t most of us have more freedom of speech 
than we use? How can we use it more than we do? 

A final statement like this may serve to summarize 
the discussion: We can agree can’t we, that free- 
dom of speech and expression is justly basic to 
most all freedoms, and thus to any true democracy, 
and it is a freedom we must use constantly, as in- 
dividual Christians and through our organized 
church press, if we wish to protect and preserve it. 


Oo GD of 


Truth and Error 


ERROR always vacillates, that is why it sometimes 
looks so easy and so spiritual, because it is so airy. 
Truth takes firm and therefore sometimes difficult 
steps. It stands upon solid ground, and therefore 
sometimes looks so simple.—Soren Kierkegaard, 
Works of Love. Translated by David F. Swenson 
and Lillian Marvin Swenson. Princeton University 
Press. 
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Violence of the Press 


MAN can be a slave to public opinion, a slave to 
custom, to morals, to judgments and opinions which 
are imposed by society. It is difficult to overestimate 
the violence which is perpetrated by the press in our 
time. The average man of our day holds the opin- 
ions and forms the judgments of the newspaper 
which he reads every morning: it exercises psycho- 
logical compulsion upon him. And in view of the 
falsehood and venality of the press, the effects are 
very terrible as seen in the enslavement of man and 
his deprivation of freedom of conscience and judg- 
ment.—From Slavery and Freedom, by Nicolas 
Berdyaev; 1944; Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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A prejudiced person is a mentally ill person. He 
finds two or three more persons who have the same 
prejudice and you have group prejudice. Eventually 
it develops into a serious case of political and racial 
sickness and an entire nation may become ill.— 
David Boyd. 























ANTI-SEMITISM is a mad passion, akin to the 
lowest perversities of diseased human nature. It is 
the will to hate-—Count Tolstoy. 


wo GOD ofS 


NO MATTER whose the lips that would speak, they 
must be free and ungagged. The community which 
does not protect its humblest and most hated mem- 
ber in the free utterance of his opinions, no matter 
how false or hateful, is only a gang of slaves.— 
Wendell Phillips. 


GW ow ow 


AN intolerant majority, swayed by passion or 
by fear, may be prone... to stamp as disloyal opin- 
ions with which it disagrees. Committees such as 
these, besides abridging freedom of speech, threaten 
freedom of thought and of belief—Louis D. 
Brandeis. 


OwOo Go Gf 


THE best test of truth is the power of the thought 
to get itself accepted in the competition of the 
market . . . we should be eternally vigilant against 
attempts to check the expression of ideas that we 
loathe.—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 





Sept. 26: THE RIGHT 
TO EDUCATION 


By O. Franklin Archer 


PURPOSES: To lead the class to appreciate the 
need of education for every individual, and to realize 
how the literacy resulting therefrom may help to 
advance God’s kingdom on the earth. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. Introduction 
A. Laubach and Gandhi 
B. Reasons for reading 
C. Jesus and Paul were educated 
D: Scripture used 


II. Discussion 


A. Fifteenth century impetus to education 
1. Emphasis on Bible reading 
2. Trend toward democracy 
3. Gutenberg press 


. The first Sunday schools taught reading and 
writing 

Illiteracy in the world today 

. The appeal of the colored peoples 


. Discrimination in use of public educational 
funds 


Awakening concern for education through- 
out world 


Literacy increase in Japan, China, and 
Russia 


. Effect of missionary work in South Pacific 
Literacy “a tool” for “‘the silent billion” 
Laubach’s work 

. Literacy an aid to Christianity 
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III. Conclusion 
A. Questions 
B. Three kinds of practical action 
C. Summarizing statement 


After you have stated the aim for this session 
clearly in your own words, we suggest you follow 
these three steps in your teaching. 


FIRST STEP. This part clears the reasons for the 
spread of education and suggests the religious k- 
ground for our interest in human learning. 

Introduce the name of Frank Laubach to ur 
class and tell of his conversation with Gandhi. Was 
Gandhi justified in his criticism? What were Mr. 
Laubach’s reasons for the value of education? Has 
literacy helped to advance Christianity? 

Discuss the fact that Jesus and Paul both re 
educated—for their day. Have the Scripture refer- 
ences read and take a few minutes to comment on 
the fourfold nature of Jesus’ education (Luke 2 ) 

Have Judaism and Christianity always been in- 
terested in literacy and education? What is inherent 
in the stream of Judaeo-Christian faith that stimu- 
lates concern for knowledge and wisdom? 


SECOND STEP. In this main body of your discus- 
sion we suggest you follow the outline in section II 
above. For better understanding and appreciation 
of the right to education, you will want your ss 
to get as clear a picture as possible of the develop- 
ment of literacy, its condition in the world today, 
and the great need for it as an aid to the spread of 
Christianity. 

If you have a blackboard available, you may want 
to put your discussion outline on the board as you 
progress. As much as possible have class members 














frame the wording which you or the secretary 
write down. That enhances the feeling of partici- 
pation and expression. Your outline will then tend 
to have more meaning for the class. 

Obviously, your time does not permit a very 
lengthy historical sketch. Soule starts with some 
suggestions about the impetus education received 
in the fifteenth century. How did the Lutheran 
emphasis upon the Bible turn people toward educa- 
tion? The answers here will bring out the fact, 
undoubtedly, that the common people became in- 
terested in reading the Bible for themselves, thus 
the necessity for learning to read. You could elabo- 
rate here on the impact of Protestantism upon the 
desire for education. How does the existence of 
democracy increase one’s chances for an educa- 
tion? What are some things inherent in democracy 
that stimulate one’s desire to learn? Will a true 
democracy give impetus to the right of every man 
to the development of his mental abilities? The 
invention of the Gutenberg press in the fifteenth 
century aided the upward course of learning. Some 
member of your class could, if you had the time, 
give a brief report on this invention and something 
of its significance for the spread of education. 

Note that the first schools were actually Sun- 
day schools. Our modern educational system really 
began in the effort of the Church to educate its 
boys and girls, and perhaps adults to some extent. 
A member of your class, versed in the history of 
education might make a brief report here. 

Where did Methodism begin? The fact that it 
was actually born in a great university is of real 
significance to us. How has Methodism been related 
to education since its inception? Note the figures 
given in the students’ material. 
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Take a look now, at the present situation respect- 
ing illiteracy in countries of the world. Soule 
gives some valuable data in Adult Student. Three 
fifths of the human race are illiterate! What are 
some of the moral and economic implications of il- 
literacy in India today? Give to your class the 
quotation from Mr. Laubach respecting this condi- 
tion in India (see Adult Student). 

The illiteracy in the United States is just cause 
for deep concern to Christians. Note the countries 
that stand above us. You might make some graphs 
on your blackboard, or on a large card to visualize 
the statistics Soule gives on this matter. The wide 
disparity between the educational background of 
whites and Negroes as revealed in the late war can 
be made most vivid by such a method. 

The limitation of the right to education for Ne- 
groes is causing real consternation. Are whites 
even aiding their own welfare and freedom when 
they endeavor to retard Negro education? Is there 
any connection between the political and economic 
exploitation of the Negro and the denial to him of 
the right of education? The appeal of the Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People to the 
United Nations says there is. What has the report 
of the President’s Committee on Civil Rights re- 
vealed as to the division of public funds for educa- 
tion between white and Negro children? 

Today there is an awakening concern for mak- 
ing this right available to everyone. Strike a con- 
fident note at this point in your class, by having 
read the quotation from the work of the United 
Nations’ Commission on Human Rights, as given 
in Adult Student. 

Help your students realize the great effort toward 
literacy being made in recent years in some other 
parts of the world—Japan, China, and Russia. This, 
too, would make a good report assignment for a 
class member. Missionary work in the Islands of 
the Pacific has greatly raised the literacy of onetime 
cannibals. 

What do we do when we place an alphabet in 
the hands of a human being? Soule in Adult Stu- 
dent starts you on the way toward the evaluation of 
some of the results of doing that. When you give a 
person an alphabet you place in his hands a tool. 
You begin to unlock his mind and thus his whole life. 
You give him power to develop. You open the way 
for him to find a new life, for him to find Christian 
faith and principles more adequately. 

Here is the place to go deeper into the remarkable 
story of Frank Laubach and how his struggle to 
make Christians led him into the work of getting 
them to read. Note how these two objectives may be 
closely related. His is one of the thrilling stories 
of educational and Christian missionary work today. 

Can Mr. Laubach’s work be duplicated in other 
parts of the darkened, illiterate world? On this 
matter, whose line of reasoning do you follow, 
Gandhi’s or Laubach’s? If you support Laubach, 
do not forget the justifiable side of Gandhi’s criti- 
cism. Education and the alphabet may also have its 
vile and evil uses. 

Is it true that the world actually suffers from lack 
of education? Maybe it suffers from too much—in 
some ways! Does the Christian missionary impulse 
need to concern itself with the literacy problem? 
Can those who stay in their original faith also be 
lifted by our Christian missionary and educational 


program? On this problem note what the Foreign 
Mission Conference of North America has done in 
appointing a Committee on World Literacy and 
Christian Literature. 


THIRD STEP. The three questions given by Soule 
at the end of the students’ material may be con- 
sidered at this point. These could well be used as 
advance assignments for report at this point. 

In summing up, note the three “we shoulds” given 
by Soule toward the close of the students’ material. 
They are practical things most of us can do—our 
spiritual concern; our sharing of money; and our 
social action locally. They should be considered 
carefully in this lesson. Here is opportunity for 
your teaching to issue into concrete action—every- 
one can pray, most everyone can give, and as to 
the third, it can be followed in several definite ways 
depending on your local situation in relation to 
minority groups and the programs being developed. 
If you have no local relationship to such a problem, 
you can write your congressman and concern your- 
self about it on a national scale. 

Why is literacy such an aid to Christianity? Why 
does the Church of the Christian faith want every 
human being to be literate? Is it not that as a 
literate human being he is able better to unfold his 
God-given propensities and powers; he is able thus 
to live the abundant life; to give himself in service 
to mankind and thus to know the great fulfillment 
of human personality. He is thereby able to help 
build for the peace and security of the world—able 
then to help bring about the Christian social order 
of peace and righteousness. 





Students at Bennett College for Women weighing white 
rats in laboratory. (Photo by Kenneth Heilbron.) 
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Meet Some Unheralde 


AQUILA AND PRISCI 
BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 


Sept. 5: 


By Edwin Lewis 
Professor of Systematic Theology, 
Drew Theological Seminary 


SCRIPTURE: ACTS 18:1-3, 18-19, 24-26; Ro? 
16:3-5a; I CORINTHIANS 16:19. 


Aquila and Priscilla provide one of the few 
of the mention of husband and wife in the 
Testament. The reference to Ananias and Sap} 
is not a happy one (Acts 5:1-11). One wor 
about the husband of Dorcas (Acts 9:36), ar 
Lydia (Acts 16:14), and of Mary, the mothe 
John Mark (Acts 12:12). Who was the wife of 
nelius (Acts 10:1-2), and of Philip the evang 
who had four daughters (Acts 21:8-9)? We | 
the name of Timothy’s mother, but not of his f: 
(Acts 16:1; II Timothy 1:5). 

Undoubtedly there were many cases in the « 
church in which only the wife or the husband 
a Christian. This is implied in II Corinthians 7 
16. On the other hand, the exhortations to husb 
and wives in Ephesians 5:22-33 and in I Peter 3 
and the numerous references to church gather 
held in homes, are clear evidence of Chris 
families. 

Aquila and Priscilla are one of the best-kr 
examples of this. Neither is ever mentioned a 
from the other, although sometimes the orde 
changed. Their common devotion to the caus 
Christ was so unmistakable, and so well-know 
the church, that to think of one was to thin 
both. It is quite apparent that they were everyw! 
known for the Christian home which they m 
tained, and for the Christian character of t 
companionship. 

Paul first met this couple at Corinth, where Aq 
and Paul worked at their trade of tentmak 
Every Jewish lad was required to learn a trad¢ 
matter what his position. Because he had a tr 
Paul could maintain himself on his missior 
Journeys (cf. I Corinthians 9:13-22; II Corinth 
11:8-9). 

Aquila and Priscilla had been driven from R 
by an edict that banished all Jews. Priscilla’s n 
indicates that she herself may have been a Ron 
There is a tradition that she was highly educa 
and at least one scholar has suggested that she 1 
have been the author of the Epistle to the Hebr: 
Aquila was certainly a Jew: there were many J 
in Pontus, a province bordering the Black Sea, 
birthplace (see Acts 2:9). 

These two were apparently converted by hea: 
Paul’s “reasoning” at Corinth (Acts 18:4). Besi 
Paul would hardly have been content to share t! 
home as a lodger without telling them of the Gos 
If they were respectively Jew and Gentile, 
makes their perfect companionship all the n 
notable. They lived together in a warm mutua 
of love and service which inevitably suggests | 
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much a genuine Christian faith can do toward solv- 
ing “the problem of the family.” 

When at last Paul left Corinth, Aquila and 
Priscilla accompanied him as far as Ephesus (Acts 
18:11, 18), where the couple remained, perhaps be- 
cause Aquila found work there, while Paul continued 
on his way. This tarrying on their part had im- 
portant consequences. There came to Ephesus a con- 
verted Jew, named Apollos, who preached with great 
eloquence, but whose understanding of the Gospel 
was defective. Aquila and Priscilla, trained as they 
had been by Paul, were able to help him (18:26). It 
is possible that Priscilla took the lead in this, if the 
tradition about her education is true, since Apollos, 
learned in the Alexandrian philosophy, would be 
quick to detect a well-trained mind. 

The home of Aquila and Priscilla at Ephesus be- 
came a Christian center. It is supposed that the 
closing section of I Corinthians was written from 
Ephesus (see I Corinthians 16:8-9). If so, Paul 
was undoubtedly staying with his old friends, and 
this would explain the greeting in I Corinthians 
16:19—“the church that meets in their house.” 
There were, of course, no separate church buildings 
this early. 

Later, Aquila and Priscilla may have returned to 
Rome. We infer this from the greeting in Romans 
16:3-5. In this greeting, Paul not only indicates 
that their home is now a Christian center in Rome, 
but also says that they had risked their lives for 
him. The reference would seem to be to something 
that happened at Ephesus. In I Corinthians 16:8-9, 
Paul says that he is determined to stay at Ephesus 
for some time. We assume he was then sharing the 
home of Aquila and Priscilla. He also says that 
while Ephesus affords him a great opportunity, 
there are also ‘“‘many adversaries.” Is this a refer- 
ence to I Corinthians 15:32: “I fought with beasts 
at Ephesus,” and to Paul’s danger from an Ephesian 
mob (Acts 19:23f.)? Were Aquila and Priscilla 
“the disciples who would not let him” go among 
the angry crowd (vs. 30)? Was it then that on 
Paul’s behalf they “risked their necks”? In any 
event, Paul could not forget his faithful friends, 
and they were doubtless among those whom he 
“longed to see” in Rome (Romans 1:11-13). 

Again Aquila and Priscilla left Rome—perhaps 
once more driven out. We can here read between 
the lines. According to II Timothy 4:19, Aquila 
had returned to Ephesus, where Timothy is in 
charge of the church. Paul, however, is now in 
Rome. Quite clearly, he had missed seeing his old 
friends after all: all he can do is to send a greeting. 
Could it have been that the ship in which Paul was 
being taken a prisoner to Rome passed on the way 
another ship in which Aquila and Priscilla were 
sailing from Rome back to Ephesus? It is only a 
fancy, but we all know how often friends, like 
ships, “pass in the night,” and miss each other. 

The greeting in II Timothy 4:19, however, carries 
a rich significance. It means that the last time we 
meet Aquila and Priscilla in the New Testament, 
compelled as they have been to change their abode 
repeatedly in the shifting dangers of the time, they 
are still the devoted Christian husband and wife. 
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A TEACHING PLAN 
By J. Josephine Leamer 


Assistant Editor,. Adult Teacher 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. Partnership in marriage 
A. Common interests 
B. Spiritual partnership 
C. Mixed marriages 


II. Using our homes for the church 
A. For meetings of the church 
B. To entertain guests of the church 
C. As centers of Christianity 


You will want the lesson for today to help men 
and women see that spiritual partnership and com- 
mon interest in church work tend to bind the home 
together and that Christian homes can be strong 
centers for the propagation of Christianity. 

Give some illustration from your own experience 
or in your own community where a married couple 
were outstanding for their devotion and service to 
the church. There will be several couples in your 
own church to which you can refer, in which both 
husband and wife are interested and active in the 
church work, each doing what he or she can and 
both working together in harmony. There is one 
Methodist couple who have been denied the privilege 
of having children. Instead of allowing this to mar 
and warp their lives, they have given themselves 
devotedly to the service of the church. The husband 
is a teacher, and no inquiring or doubtful student 
finds him too busy to give kindly counsel and advice. 
Many a shy student, perplexed by new facts and 
ideas, new problems and adjustments, has found in 
this man a sympathetic listener and adviser. His 
wife supports him in his work, gladly opening her 
home to homesick or lonely young men and women, 
seeing that all the personal needs of her busy hus- 
band are met, and taking an active part in the 
woman’s work of the church they attend. 

Ask the class members to think of the most active 
Christian couple they have known and to tell the 
class about them. 

Then explain that Priscilla and Aquila are one 
of the few cases where husband and wife are men- 
tioned in the New Testament—see “Biblical Back- 
ground.” Turn next to the Scripture. Divide the 
class into five divisions to read the lesson: (1) Acts 
18:1-8; (2) Acts 18:18-19; (3) Acts 18:24-26; (4) 
Romans 16:3-5a; (5) I Corinthians 16:19. It will 
not be necessary to allow very much time for this 
reading, since they are all short. Ask each group 
to report on the verses they read and add the ex- 
planations from the “Lesson Notes” in Adult Stu- 
dent or Wesley Quarterly. Do not try to trace the 
itinerary of Aquila and Priscilla too closely. Some 
of the lesson writers observe that Romans 16 is a 
later addition to the Book of Romans and it might 
have been addressed to Ephesus rather than to Rome. 
It seems unlikely that they returned to Rome. 

Then ask, What are some of the partnerships that 
help draw husbands and wives nearer to each other? 


Discuss matters of common interest in recreation, 


in hobbies, in vocation, in education, and the like. 
List them on the board and let the class members 


discuss the significance of each toward making a 
happy family life. How essential are these partner- 
ships? 

Then turn back to spiritual partnership, the 
sharing of religious experience. Why is spiritual 
partnership important in marriage? 

What do you think of marriages where the part- 
ners have different religions? What are some of 
the difficulties that arise when persons of different 
religions marry? When should such problems be 
dealt with? What do you teach your children about 
these things? Would you give up your religion for 
a marriage partner? What should Protestants of 
different denominations do when they marry? How 
shall they decide? For example, suppose a Methodist 
boy and a Presbyterian girl plan to marry. They 
may continue to go to separate churches. She may 
join The Methodist Church or he may join the Pres- 
byterian Church. Or they may compromise and 
both join the Congregational Church. It may be 
they cannot decide and gradually drift away from 
the church altgoether. Let the class members dis- 
cuss couples of their acquaintance who have had 
this problem to face. 

In what ways did Priscilla and Aquila use their 
home for promoting Christianity? The class mem- 
bers will note at least three ways in which this 
home helped the early Church: (1) the church met 
in their home; (2) they provided housing and com- 
panionship for Paul; (3) they took an active part in 
teaching Christianity to those whom they met. List 
these three on the board and discuss each separately 
as it provides a pattern for the use of homes in the 
spreading of Christianity today. 

Give examples where families have been generous 
in opening their homes for meetings of the church. 
If your church is large, with an adequate plant for 
every need, this may not be an issue in your com- 
munity. However, most churches find it convenient, 
if not necessary, to have some meetings in the homes 
of the members. What are the advantages of having 
meetings in the homes? What kind of meetings are 
more effective in homes? Could we help the church 
by opening our homes more? 

In what way is it necessary for us to open our 
homes to guests of the church? Parents often used 
to welcome visiting ministers and church workers 
because of the opportunity to associate with these 
persons and because of their influence upon children 
in the home. Is that true today? In many communi- 
ties it is necessary to entertain the district superin- 
tendent and the bishop in the homes of church mem- 
bers. When conventions and conferences are held 
in the church, delegates must often be entertained 
in the homes. What should be our attitude toward 
this type of entertainment? In what ways can we 
make these persons feel more at home? What are 
some of the problems a church faces in entertaining 
these guests? What can we do when we are guests 
in other homes to make it easier for the hostess? 
These little courtesies may do more than we can 
realize to promote real Christian fellowship. 

How can we teach others Christianity by our con- 
tacts with persons in our homes? Try to picture 
Priscilla and Aquila talking over with Apollos the 
various aspects of their beliefs and what Christian- 
ity meant to them, and how Apollos went away with 
a clearer understanding of what Christ meant. 
Do we discuss Christianity and the church with 
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the persons who come into our homes? Ther 
two extremes in discussing religion. One is the 
or woman who cannot talk to anyone more tt 
few minutes without asking, “Are you saved?’ 
who expounds his own ideas at great length. 
other is the nominal Christian who never men 
his religion at all and seems embarrassed if one 
mention it. Is there a happy medium somew 
between these two extremes? What would one ! 
about Christ by visiting our homes? How? 


The Church in Our Home 
By Charles Daniel Brodhead 


Pastor, Trinity Methodist Church, East Lansdowne 


The Church began in a home. The Chris 
Church started in the home of John Mark at J 
salem in its Upper Room. At first Christians ha 
temple or building of their own. Mission and ch 
extension projects often depend upon such 
pitality. 

Methodism began in London, not in St. P: 
Cathedral but nearby at Aldersgate Street in 
home of James Hutton, friend of John Wesley, 
had opened his home to a group of Anglican seek 

The Church belongs in a home. It is not eno 
to feel at home in our church. We must also 
our church in our home. 

The Church belongs in the time of our hx 
Personal schedules should be adjusted. Do we ; 
more time to the Jack of Hearts than to the he: 
of Jack and others in the Christian fellowship? 

The church belongs in the finances of our ho 
No one cares adequately for himself or his fan 
until he has done his part for the Church. W 
do others in the family think of the worth of 
Church, if we give only a few pennies on Sund 
for the Lord’s work and worship but during 
week give ever so much more for extras and lu 
ries? Where financially do we put life’s most sac 
institution with such a vital and eternal prog: 
that it reaches around the globe for all peop 
into the very depths of the human heart, up to 
heights of the throne of heaven, and forward u 
all eternity? 

The Church belongs in the conversation of « 
home. Do we repeat the irritations but not the 
spirations of Zion? Do we accent its difficult 
more than its delights? Are we more fond of 
gossip than of its gospel? Do we criticize its wo 
ers and not commend its work? At the roast din 
on Sundays are we prone to “roast” the preach 
the teacher, certain officials, and members? 

Fundamentally, it is a question of the atmosph« 
in the home. Last year, because of the oil shorta 
many homes were physically cool. Yet the thern 
meter should always be kept high spiritually. 7 
old-fashioned motto is still valid: “Christ is 1 


Head of this house, the Unseen Guest at every me 


the Silent Listener to every conversation.” 
Ooo OD Of 


HE who praises a man ought to follow him, and 


he be not ready to follow him he ought not to prai 


him.—St. John Chrysostom. 
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Sept. 12: BARNABAS, A GOOD 
MAN 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 


By Edwin Lewis 


SCRIPTURE: ACTS 4:32-37; 9:26-31; 
12:25; 13:1-7, 43-52. 


11 :22-30; 


Everything we know about Barnabas indicates 
that he was a man of natural dependability who 
added to this quality a deep Christian consecration. 
The first time we meet him, he is described as 
generously sharing his substance with his needy 
brethren. The last we hear of him he is “sailing 
away to Cyrus,” still bent on Christian ‘service in 
conditions of difficulty. 

Barnabas lived up to the name given him by the 
apostles. The name may be interpreted as “A Son of 
Helpfulness.” It is probable that he had earned 
this name by his devoted service before it was 
actually given to him. Among the Hebrew people, 
it was common to change a man’s name to indicate 
more clearly what manner of man he was. This 
happened to Jacob after his experience at the ford 
of Jabbok (Genesis 32:22-29). 

Barnabas is called a Levite, which implies that 
he had certain duties connected with the Temple 
services, especially in helping the priests. He may 
therefore be linked with “a great many of the 
priests” who early in the life of the Jerusalem 
church became “obedient to the faith” (Acts 6:7). 
It was a costly thing for a priest or Levite to do 
this. Barnabas, like Paul later, was willing to “suf- 
fer dishonor for the name” (Acts 5:41). Warm- 
hearted generosity toward the needy seems to have 
been one of his characteristics: it would help ac- 
count for his interest in the collection made at An- 
tioch for the suffering Christians of Judaea (Acts 
11:30; 12:25). 

Besides being sincere and generous, Barnabas 
was a discerner of character. His defense of the 
zealous young convert Paul reveals this. Where 
other leaders were afraid, Barnabas saw a man of 
great promise. The reception accorded Paul at 
Jerusalem (Acts 9:26-29) showed how greatly he 
needed a friend. Barnabas detected in the fiery and 
aggressive convert “a chosen instrument” (Acts 
9:15)—a fact for which the whole church of Christ 
ever since has had reason to thank God. 

Barnabas soon acted upon his insight in an even 
more striking way. It had been necessary for Paul’s 
safety to send him back to Tarsus (9:30). Soon 
Barnabas found himself in Antioch of Syria, super- 
vising the church there. The church was chiefly 
Gentile. Antioch was one of the most wealthy, lux- 
urious, and wicked cities of the time. Barnabas was 
impressed with the possibilities of the situation. He 
remembered Paul, and himself went to Tarsus to 
invite him to become his helper. What a pity we 
have no account of that interview! Paul’s father 
was a proud Jew, a Roman citizen, and we can im- 
agine his anger when he learned the purport of 
Barnabas’ mission. 

But Barnabas was clear in his mind that he was 
charged with the training of “an Apostle to the 
Gentiles.” There was no better place for doing this 
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than in the church at Syrian Antioch. Persecution 
would have to be endured; skillful disputants would 
have to be met; weak Christians would have to be 
built up. It must have been a hard year for the 
young probationer. But always near by was the 
older man—grave and gray like Jupiter (Acts 14: 
12)—-sharing his wisdom, his dependability, his 
steadfast courage, with his young associate. It was 
as though a younger ox was being “broken” to the 
plough by being yoked with an older, experienced 
ox (see Matthew 11:29-30). Who will be patient 
with the young if not the old? 

How well Barnabas had fulfilled his trust by Paul 
became clear when the church at Antioch set aside 
these two for the first organized missionary en- 
deavor in Christian history. The opening verses of 
Acts 18 deal with an epochal situation. The church 
at Antioch was becoming “the mother of missions.” 
Let anyone take a map of Syria and Asia Minor, 
and trace on it that journey described in Acts 13:4 
through 14:26, and if he have any imagination at 
all, he will know that he is confronted by sheer 
drama! 

The final separation of the two men shows that, 
after all, they were human. The dispute about 
John Mark was understandable on both sides. Paul 
thought he lacked resolution (13:13). John Mark, 
however, was the cousin of Barnabas, and there may 
have been family reasons for Barnabas’ desire to 
try him a second time. The two old friends there- 
fore went their separate ways, although there is 
evidence of a later reconciliation (Colossians 4:10). 

It is to be noted, however, that it was Barnabas 
who adhered to the original plan to go over the first 
route (cf. Acts 13:4; 15:39). Paul, with Silas, 
went a different route (15:40-41). We have no 
record of the journey of Barnabas, beyond the state- 
ment that with John Mark he “sailed away to Cy- 
prus.” But what we must not overlook is the loyalty 
to John Mark. It is not difficult to suppose that 
Barnabas felt that he had done all he could for Paul. 
Paul had come to a place of acknowledged leader- 
ship, and could be trusted to go his own way. But 


not so with the younger John Mark, who seems to 
have been wanting in resolution and stability. 

May it not be, therefore, that Barnabas resolved 
to become “A Son of Helpfulness” to another dis- 
ciple? John Mark needed to be taught to “bear the 
yoke” as Paul had once needed it, and there is reason 
to believe that Barnabas succeeded in the second 
case as he had succeeded in the first. For the time 
came when Paul, a prisoner in Rome, could speak of 
Mark as his “fellow worker” and as a “comfort” to 
him (Colossians 4:10-11; Philemon 24). May we 
not surmise that the change implied in Mark’s char- 
acter from the reference in Acts 13:13 was due to 
the influence, example, and wise training of faithful 
Barnabas? 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By J. Josephine Leamer 
LESSON OUTLINE 


I. Qualities in the life of Barnabas 


II. Examples of similar qualities in men and 
women today 


III. How can we as Christians develop these quali- 
ties? 


You will want the lesson for today to lead adults. 
to consider some of the traits that make a “good 
man” today and to be led to strive to make those 
traits part of their own lives. 

You might begin the discussion by asking the 
class members what they think of when one says 
that a person is good. Let them express their ideas 
on this subject. Nowadays the term might be mis- 
understood, it might mean something light or jolly 
or it might refer to a stuffy piety. To the author of 
Acts, however, it did not mean either of these. Then 


Figures of the apostles, by a well-known Czech sculptor, 
(Authenticated News) 


Sucharda. 
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ask each class member to think of some pers¢ 
knows who might be called truly good in the : 
Paul was using it in Romans 5:7. Then divid: 
class for reading the Scripture to find out what « 
ties Barnabas had that made Luke call him a 
man. 

Divide the class into five sections, each to reac 
report on one portion of the lesson. The divi 
may be as follows: (1) Acts 4:32-37; (2) 9:2¢ 
(3) 11:22-30; (4) 12:25 through 13:7; (5) 1: 
52. After allowing a few minutes for the reac 
ask each group to report on what they have | 
adding the comments from the “Lesson Notes. 

Then ask, What qualities does the person 
thought of as good have that were the same as t 
Barnabas had? How were they manifested i1 
life of Barnabas? In the life of the person 
know? As the qualities are named, write ther 
the board. As they are discussed, let the class n 
bers tell stories and give éxamples of each of 
characteristics named from the lives of actual 
sons. Ask also, How can we develop these chara 
istics in our own lives? 

The lesson writers give a number of these c 
acteristics. Members of the class will name 1 
and possibly some others. The lesson writers | 
out that Barnabas was dependable, sincere, gé¢ 
ous, not jealous, able to yield his status to anot 
loyal to John Mark, a discerner of character, a 
of courage, a patient teacher of Paul, a steady 1 
a practical man, a man of encouragement. 

When generosity is mentioned as demonstrate 
the willingness of Barnabas to sell his land and 1 
his money over to the Christians, discuss the p 
of stewardship in the life of a good man. Let n 
bers tell stories of persons in your own church 
have given generously of their substance to 
work of Christ and suggest some ways in w! 
giving might be increased, some causes that 1 
more generous support, and the like. 

When humility and ability to yield status to 
other are mentioned, tell this story given in We 
Quarterly: 

“The leader of a symphony orchestra was 
asked, ‘What is the most difficult instrument in 
orchestra to play?’ His reply was, ‘The sec 
fiddle.” How can we manifest this characteri 
in our church work? 

When you consider the relation to John M: 
the following references should be read: Acts 
25; 13:5, 18; 15:36-40; Colossians 4:10-11; PI 
mon 23-24. 

Encourage members of the class to tell storie: 
persons who have demonstrated these various c! 
acteristics as they are mentioned. 

If the class has entered into the spirit of desi 
to improve their own personal lives, take the clos 
moments of the lesson to sum up some of the } 
poses and high resolves. You might read or h 
the class read or sing “Take my life, and let it | 
Hymn number 225 in The Methodist Hymnal. 
might use this prayer from The Book of Wors! 
page 331: 

“O Lord, long-suffering and abundant in good: 
and truth; make us long-suffering and patient, « 
dial and sympathizing, kind and good. Teach us 
hold and speak the truth in love, and to show mer 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 
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Goodness Plus 
By Charles Daniel Brodhead 


We may not all be great, but we can be good. 
Yet of too many we say: “He was a good man but.” 
Barnabas was a good man and “full of the Holy 
Spirit and of faith.” His was goodness plus! 

John Milton in the sonnet on his blindness has 
left this line: 

They also serve who only stand and wait. 


The Education of Henry Adams has added this: 
“They also serve who only stand and cheer.” Barna- 
bas belonged to the Order of Christian Encour- 
agers. What encouragement do we give to those 
who are older, who are younger? 

His name had been Joseph. The apostles made 
it Barnabas. This meant not “Son of Exhortation” 
or “Son of Consolation” but “Son of Encourage- 
ment.” Literally, he was “the one called along side 
of.” The first telephone message went from Alex- 
ander Graham Bell to his associate: “(Come here, Mr. 
Watson, I want you.” That is what the people said 
to Barnabas, and what he said to them. Scholars 
have thought of him as “The Man of Sympathies” 
and “The Friend to the Friendless.” What name 
would people give to us? 

He was unselfish! Barnabas and Paul were the 
first foreign missionaries. Soon the order was 
reversed: Paul and Barnabas. Many a child will 
not play unless he is captain of his side. Many a 
childish official will not work unless he has his own 
way, unless he is leader. Like John the Baptist, 
Barnabas was the greater because he made himself 
the lesser. How solicitous are we to cooperate under 
others just to let the kingdom of God prosper? 

Barnabas was generous! Do we belong to an 
Ananias and Sapphira Club of those who hold back, 
or to a Barnabas Club of those who share their time 
and talent and treasure in the spirit of brotherhood? 

Barnabas was winsome! The first pronouncement 
of the Church at the first ecumenical conference 
in Jerusalem referred to him as “‘our beloved Barna- 
bas.” Henry Sloane Coffin of Union Theological 
Seminary has been fond of using the term “com- 
radely.” Barnabas was friendly and made the 
Church and the gospel attractive. Are we the kind 
of Christians that people like? 

Barnabas was inclusive. Delegate to the first 
ecumenical conference, he insisted on an inclusive 
church. Barnabas championed unpopular people and 
causes for the sake of the larger loyalty: the Gentile 
Christians at Antioch, Paul at Jerusalem, John 
Mark’s right to a second chance. How do we limit 
our interest in people and Christian causes? 


Oo CO Cf 


Explosions 


THE greatest invention of our times, the explosion 
motor, has a lesson to tell. Our human catastrophes 
occur when the explosions occur blindly. We can- 
not have life without explosions; let us bring them 
under control by spreading them and by dispersing 
them and by putting them to some positive use.— 
From The Christian Future or The Modern Mind 
Outrun, by Eugen Rosenstock-Huessy; 1946; 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Sept. 19: THE TOWN CLERK 
AT EPHESUS 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 


By Edwin Lewis 
SCRIPTURE: ACTS 19:23-41. 


The city of Ephesus was located a short distance 
from the sea at the western end of Asia Minor. It 
had its own harbor, although shipping for Ephesus 
often used the more distant harbor of Miletus, as 
was done on one occasion by the vessel in which Paul 
was traveling (Acts 20:13-17). One of the great 
routes from Rome to the East passed through 
Ephesus, a fact which gave the city great com- 
mercial importance, and made it an excellent center 
for the spread of Christianity. 

The church in Ephesus itself may have originated 
in the ministry of Paul’s two friends, Aquila and 
Priscilla, whom he had first met at Corinth. Their 
home in Ephesus became the Christian center there 
(see I Corinthians 16:19). Some time after their 
arrival in the city from Corinth (Acts 18:18-21), 
there came to Ephesus the eloquent preacher Apollos. 
Aquila and Priscilla saw that his knowledge of 
Christianity was defective. They themselves had 
been trained by Paul, and they were able to instruct 
Apollos. Shortly after, Apollos having gone to 
Corinth, Paul arrived at Ephesus, and our present 
story has to do with this visit. 

Paul’s first task in Ephesus was to correct what 
seems to have been the results of the imperfect 
teachings of Apollos. A good many of the early 
disciples of John the Baptist were still teaching “the 
baptism of John” and looking for one who, as John 
himself had said, should baptize “with the Holy 
Spirit” (John 1:26-33). The “twelve men” referred 
to in Acts 19:7 were apparently of this group, and 
we must assume that Apollos had been associated 
with them. When Paul convinced them that Jesus 
was he whom John had foretold, they also experi- 
enced the baptism of the Holy Spirit. 

Paul remained in Ephesus a long time, teaching 
first in the synagogue there, and then, because of 
Jewish opposition, transferring to the lecture hall 
of a local philosopher, Tyrannus. In Acts 20:31, 
Paul gives the length of his stay in Ephesus as 
three years. This may have included a period of 
imprisonment, of which nothing is said in Acts 
19:8-10, but which seems to be implied in I Corin- 
thians 15:32; 16:8. This would account for the dif- 
ference between the two years and three months and 
the three years. 

Ephesus was the center of all sorts of religions. 
Some of these religions dealt in magic, incantations, 
and exorcisms. This made it easy for people to be- 
lieve that “magical” power resided in pieces of cloth 
that had touched Paul’s body. We do not need to 
Suppose that Paul countenanced this procedure. Its 
success, however, led to the attempt of the seven 
sons of Sceva to use the name of Jesus in their own 
exorcisms. The result was to draw still greater at- 
tention to Paul and his message. 

Paul must have been embarrassed by such pub- 
licity, because it was based on the wrong reasons. 
But it had one good feature. The belief grew that 
there was greater power in the “name” of Jesus 


(which meant “Saviour’) than there was in any 
other ‘‘name.” The false magicians came under con- 
viction. Their burning of the secret formulas and 
incantations was evidence of their sincerity, since 
they were destroying their means of livelihood. 

The guild of silversmiths, however, regarded this 
movement with dismay. These men enjoyed a mo- 
nopoly, and like their modern successors, they be- 
came alarmed when their monopoly was in danger. 

In Ephesus was a huge temple of the goddess 
Artemis. The Greek goddess of this name, often 
called Diana, was the goddess of the hunt, and she 
is represented in ancient art with bow and arrows. 
This, however, is not the Ephesian Artemis, who was 
a “fertility” goddess, worshiped throughout Asia 
Minor with obscene rites. In the inscriptions, she 
is represented as many-breasted. Ephesus was a 
center of her worship. A great many priestesses 
were connected with her temple there, in which was 
an “image” of the goddess, said to have fallen from 
heaven. Worshipers were accustomed to hang up 
in the temple little images of Artemis. The well to 
do used images made of silver. The guild of silver- 
smiths had a monopoly on making these images. This 
is the simple fact that lies at the root of the riot in 
the temple. If the Christian movement were leading 
people to abandon the black arts, it could be expected 
that it would soon affect the worship of Artemis. 
Hence fewer images, and a decline in income. 

What followed is a good example of the astute use 
of mob psychology. It took the bold action of a high 
city official—the “town clerk’’—to restore order. His 
speech, with its five points, is a model of strategy: 
(1) Artemis is able to take care of herself and her 
worship. (2) The two men who have been seized 
have in no way damaged the temple or insulted the 
goddess. (3) If the silversmiths have a legitimate 
grievance, the courts are available to try any 
charges. (4) If it is not a matter for the courts, 
it can be taken before “the town meeting.” (5) 
Rome is always concerned when there is public 
rioting, and the city is liable to a heavy fine for 
permitting the present confusion. 

We cannot fail to be impressed with the bearing 
of this official. He was no Pilate! He lived up to 
the best traditions of Roman justice. He did not do 
“what the people demanded,” but what his oath of 
office required. 

The silversmiths are in sharp contrast. Their 
regard was for themselves alone: “our trade is in 
danger” (19:27). Their apparent concern for the 
goddess merely cloaked their selfishness. There is 
no worse hypocrisy than hiding personal greed be- 
hind a pretended devotion to religion. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By J. Josephine Leamer 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. What makes a good local official? 
A. Examples 
B. Qualities 


II. How can we improve local government? 
A. What points need improvement? 
B. What is the situation in regard to the sale 
of alcoholic beverages? 
C. Practical plans for action 
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You will want the lesson for today to help : 
see and assume their responsibility for local 
ernment, particularly as it applies to the regu 
of the sale of alcoholic beverages. 

You might begin the discussion by asking 
member of the class to think of some instance \ 
an officer of the law carried out his duties br 
in the face of danger or opposition. While the 
thinking of instances you might tell this story 
Wesley Quarterly: 

“Some months ago a young Negro who had 
accused of a major crime was captured by a 
A rope was tied around his neck, and he was | 
led away to be lynched. The sheriff met the c 
and firmly demanded that the prisoner be deli 
to him so the law could take its due course. 
order was obeyed, and justice was legally a 
istered.” 

Then let as many of the class members who 
tell of similar instances from their own experi 

Turn next to the Scripture. If you are usin; 
full hour for class, divide the class members 
six sections, three of them to report on the s 
tion that led up to the lesson for today and ¢ 
of them to report on the verses in today’s le 
The divisions can be made as follows: (1) 
19:1-7; (2) 19:8-10; (3) 19:11-16; (4) 19:1 
(5) 19:23-27; (6) 19:28-34; (7) 19:35-41. D. 
spend much time on the first four. Just have 
story told to give background for the incide 
the last three references. Have the reports on ¢ 
include the comments of the “Lesson Notes.” 

Why was Demetrius so interested in prese? 
the worship of Artemis? The class members 
readily see that he was concerned about the m 
he could make more than about the goddess. | 
kind of man was the town clerk? During the di: 
sion of this question, introduce the logic of 
speech, mentioning the five points as they are | 
in the “Biblical Background.” Be sure also tha‘ 
courage and skill of the clerk in dealing with 
mob are brought out, also his fairness in de: 
with the situation. 

Ask the class next to mention examples of w 
officials have failed to render their best servic 
public office. Make the instances as concret 
possible. Do not be afraid to discuss corruptio 
your own local government. You might ren 
that someone has said that there is more corru} 
in local governments than there is in Washin 
and ask the class members if they agree with 
statement. Do special interests have the upper | 
in your city, town, or county government? | 
you had the same mayor or county commissio 
for twenty years? Are traffic laws administ 
carefully and with justice? How are your city 
county institutions administered? The discus 
here in order to be vital must concern your 
community. 

Does your community regulate the sale of « 
holic beverages? How is this done? Is it done ' 
justice? Do the enforcement officials enforce 
law or can they be bribed to overlook certain 
fringements? Does the local law need to be 
proved? How could this be done? It is not enc 
simply to say that they are bad or that the la 
not enforced. 

How can we improve conditions? Do we nee 
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elect other officials? Or do we need to. encourage 


those who are in office more? Perhaps we have 
elected men to office and then lost interest in what 
is going on. Maybe if bad conditions were brought 
to the attention of the officials, they would be willing 
to clean them up. After all, the officials are our rep- 
resentatives, and usually they will want to please a 
majority of the citizens. 

Spend the last part of the class in making some 
definite plan for action in order to better conditions 
in the government of your own community. Make 
plans to circulate petitions, to investigate conditions 
in institutions, to persuade better men to run for 
office in the next election, to publicize infringements 
of existing laws, to visit the meetings of the city 
council or county commissions in session, or other 
activity that needs to be done in your community. 


Civic Responsibility 
By Charles Daniel Brodhead 


Responsibility means the response of our ability. 

President Theodore Roosevelt once expressed this 
sense of responsibility to a group of ministers who 
visited him at the White House, saying: “I also am 
a minister of religion. I too have taken the vows of 
a holy service in the world. I have been ordained 
to establish righteousness and truth and to make a 
better world for humanity. God helping, I will 
keep my vow and fulfill my ministry among men.” 
Suppose local, state, and national officials felt their 
office and all voters their citizenship as a ministry! 
No longer would the sacred be lowered to the secu- 
lar, but the secular would be lifted to the sacred. 

The Christian Century has reported how Gov. 
Luther W. Youngdahl of Minnesota lives up to his 
first name. When gambling interests in his state 
were doing a $7,000,000-a-year business, he opposed 
them with an anti-slot machine bill. What ridicule 
they hurled at him: “Does Youngdahl only want to 
be a one-term governor?” He appealed to church- 
men over the radio and won their support. The 
gambling racket there is over. As he told the Min- 
nesota pastors’ conference, “The church can have 
the kind of society it is willing to tolerate or the 
kind of society it is willing to fight for.” What kind 
of a community, a nation, a world are we willing to 
struggle hard enough to get? 

One person can do much; but, united with others, 
so much more. A group meeting in a suburban 
church was considering what to do to stop the drift 
toward war. In answer to what an individual Chris- 
tian could do, a wise Washington leader urged af- 
filiation with group action. It strengthens both the 
group and the citizen. 

Bishop Berggrav of Norway, who headed his 
country’s resistance against Nazism, told the recent 
World Conference of Christian Youth at Oslo, of a 
young man in his resistance group. When the 
Gestapo arrested him at home, the young man 
turned to the Bible. His later testimony was: 
“There came a power to me from that Book. I be- 
came calm and confident. I knew God was living. He 
was in the drama.” Can we sing both “Thou Hidden 
Source of Calm Repose” and “March On, O Soul, 
With Strength’? 
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Sept. 26: EUNICE, LOIS, AND 
TIMOTHY 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Edwin Lewis 


SCRIPTURE: ACTS 16:1-5; 17:13-15; I CORINTHIANS 
4:14-21; 16:10-11; PHILIPPIANS 2:19; I THESSALON- 
IANS 3:1-10; II TIMOTHY 1:3-6. 


Timothy is a striking example of the normal pro- 
cesses which give to the Church its leaders. He began 
his life in a pious home; he was brought to a definite 
Christian decision; he became the active companion 
and helper of a great apostle; and eventually he was 
put in charge of churches of his own. There have been 
frequent exceptions to this process, but it is not too 
much to say that it is the general rule. 


Paul may first have met Timothy on his first mis- 
sionary journey, which took him into Phrygia, where 
were such cities as Derbe, Lystra, Iconium, and An- 
tioch (Acts 14). When Paul returned to the region 
a second time, all he heard about Timothy was so favor- 
able that he was convinced that the young man was 
marked for high Christian service. 


Timothy was half Jew and half Greek. He had been 
piously brought up from infancy (II Timothy 1:5; 
3:15). His Jewish mother, Eunice, probably a convert, 
with her son, of Paul’s first missionary journey, had 
seen to his religious instruction. In insisting on 
Timothy’s circumcision, Paul was simply concerned to 
avoid possible future difficulties. Notwithstanding the 
Jerusalem decision that released Gentile Christians 
from conformity to the Jewish ceremonial law (Acts 
15), and which Paul was now publishing (Acts 16:4), 
anti-Gentile feeling was still strong in the Church, 
and Paul would have Timothy run no risks. 


The reference in I Timothy 4:14, to “the laying on 
of hands” would seem to imply that Timothy was set 
aside for his work by some sort of special ceremony (cf. 
Acts 13:3). We must remember, however, that the 
organization of the early Church was very unpreten- 
tious, and we must not identify the simple service of 
consecration in which Timothy was “set aside’ with 
the elaborate ceremonies and vestments of later times. 


Timothy’s association with Paul became almost con- 
tinuous. On this present journey, Paul had had no 
thought of going into Europe, but he was providentially 
led to go, both by a “hindrance” and by a “vision” 
(Acts 16:6-10). Young Timothy accompanied him on 
this epochal journey, which must have been “educa- 
tional” to him in every sense. He went through the 
experience at Philippi (16:11f.), and faced the angry 
mob at Thessalonica (17:1f.). With Silas he remained 
in Beroea while Paul went on to Athens, and then 
later joined Paul in that great city (17:10-15). One 
would like to know what thoughts filled the mind of the 
young man from Phrygia as he marked all the splen- 
dors of the seat of Greek culture! 


“Eunice and Timothy’ by Shields 
Copyright, Autotype Fine Art Company, London 
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From Athens, Timothy was sent by Paul * 
young church recently established at Thessal 
that he might minister to it, and report its st: 
Paul. As a result of that report, Paul wrote 
Corinth the two letters to the Thessalonians, 
plainly said in I Thessalonians 3:6-10 (see also 

As the record continues, it becomes clear 
Timothy will do anything and go anywhere f¢ 
“father in the Gospel.” Their mutual affecti« 
creased. Timothy is with Paul at Ephesus d 
the third missionary journey, and Paul sends 
to prepare the way for a return visit to Mace 
(19:21-22). Meanwhile Paul writes to the cl 
at Corinth, urging that church to receive Tin 
kindly as his “beloved and faithful child ir 
Lord” (I Corinthians 4:17). When Paul, hi: 
arrived in Macedonia, wrote Second Corinth 
Timothy is still with him, according to the gre 
(1:1). They are later together at Corinth acco} 
to Romans 16:21, for it was from Corinth that 
wrote the Roman letter. 

There are two other important facts to note a 
this intimate friendship of a younger and an « 
man. When Paul was eventually sent as a pris 
to Rome, Timothy either accompanied him on 
journey or, as seems more likely, joined him 1 
later. In three of the four letters written fron 
Roman prison, Paul refers to Timothy as on 
his companions (Colossians 1:1; Philemon 1; ! 
ippians 1:1; 2:19). 

The second important fact is Timothy’s being 
in charge of the church at Ephesus. Accordin 
the view that has been widely held, Paul seem 
have been released from his first Roman impri 
ment. While he was free, he wrote (see I Tim 
1:3) to give counsel and encouragement to 
young pastor of the church at Ephesus, whic! 
hoped soon to visit (3:14-15). Paul, however, 
again imprisoned, and he wrote to Timothy to c 
and visit him (II Timothy 4:9), and to arrive 
fore winter (4:21). This was the imprisonment 
ended in Paul’s martyrdom. The statement in 
brew 13:23, that “our brother Timothy has | 
released,” quite clearly means that Timothy actu 
rejoined Paul and remained with him to the end 

This is but a bare recital of facts, but they i 
cate the development of the character and gift: 
a young Christian until he came to great leaders 
Always he was followed by the prayers of Lois 
Eunice. He had Paul for his companion. He 
sent on dangerous missions. He knew persecut 
He faced divided churches. But through it al! 
witnessed a good confession (I Timothy 6:12). 
proved himself worthy of his early training, wor 
of his ordination, worthy of Paul’s confide: 
worthy to take up the burden of leadership w 
Paul at last laid it down. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By J. Josephine Leamer 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. Christian leaders come from Christian hom 
A. The class members 
B. John Wesley 
C. Timothy 
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II. Some aspects of our homes that promote Chris- 
tianity 
A. Atmosphere 
B. Activities 


You will want the lesson for today to help adults 
to appreciate the place of Christian home training 
in developing Christian leaders and to be inspired 
to make their homes the kind from which Christian 
leaders might come. 

You might begin the discussion by asking for a 
show of hands of members of the class who are 
Christians because they came from Christian homes. 
If your class is typical, by far the large majority 
will indicate that they come from a Christian back- 
ground. Observe that this is the normal process for 
developing Christian leaders. Tell, or have some of 
the members tell, the story of John Wesley as it is 
told in Adult Student: 

“Perhaps no home in the modern world was so 
obviously the foundation of the life of a great leader 
as was that of John Wesley. Although there were 
many children, each one had a quiet hour alone 
with the mother each week. Lessons in reading 
were started at a certain day at a certain age for 
each child. The achievement of each child for each 
day was predetermined. Work, rest, and sleep were 
all regulated for the entire family.” The word Meth- 
odist has come to mean much more than a methodical 
way of living, but that is where the name had its 
beginning. Do you think that the methodical dis- 
cipline of the “Holy Club” might have had its pat- 
tern in the home life of John and Charles Wesley? 

Turn next to the Scripture. Divide the class into 
seven groups for reporting and discussion of the 
material about Timothy and his work. The divisions 
can be as follows: (1) Acts 16:1-5; (2) 17:13-15; 
(3) I Corinthians 4:14-21; (4) 16:10-11; Philip- 
pians 2:1-9; (5) I Thessalonians 3:1-5; (6) 3:6-10; 
(7) II Timothy 1:3-6. 

Let the class members discuss Timothy’s relation 
to Paul, how valuable his services were, and his 
various fine traits that made him such a good helper, 
but do not put the major emphasis upon those as- 
pects. The lesson should rather center about the 
home life. 

Why do you suppose Timothy was a Christian? 
At the time of Timothy a third-generation Christian 
was not so common as now. Here was a man who 
probably grew up under the influence of a Chris- 
tian mother and grandmother, the pattern we have 
grown to accept as normal today. 

Then ask, What aspects of your own home life 
made it easy and natural for you to become a Chris- 
tian? You might list the various practices and at- 
titudes mentioned on the board. Get as many as 
you can. If someone says, “My mother or father was 
an example,” ask, “What are some of the things 
your mother or father did that influenced you?” to 
make it specific. 

Engaging in various church activities, entertain- 
ing the minister in the home, family devotions, the 
family attending church together, discussions of 
the Bible or of religious questions, religious litera- 
ture, religious pictures, kindly, unselfish, Christian 
deeds, and other things will be mentioned. 

Then ask, What activities do you engage in in 
your own home that should lead your own children 
to want to become Christians and Christian leaders? 
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Which of the activities that you had in your own 
childhood homes do you find it most difficult to use 
in your home now? Which ones are most valuable 
now? Which ones do you think you should engage 
in that you are not using now? Why? 

What values do you as Christians put first in your 
homes and elsewhere? What do you talk about in 
your homes? Do your children realize how import- 
ant religion is by the amount of time it takes in 
your conversation and your activities? Do you 
attend church functions as a family? Do you enter- 
tain the minister? Do you have grace at meals? 
Do you subscribe to church magazines? What re- 
ligious books are there in your home? Do you have 
hymnbooks at the piano? Does your family ever 
sing hymns together? Do you have religious 
records? What kind of pictures are on your walls? 
Let the members suggest as many other religious 
influences as they can that add to the religious 
atmosphere of the home. 

There is a great shortage of ministers in our 
church today. Do you think that the home life of 
Christians could have anything to do with that? 
Does that mean that parents ought to dictate to 
their children what they should do and be? 

If your class is made up of parents of young chil- 
dren or adolescents they may want to take up a 
special study of some of the things that parents can 
do in the home and community to make it easier for 
their children to be Christians. Call attention to 
The Christian Home as one valuable resource for 
Christian living in the home. There are study 
courses for parents in it each month. See the inset 
on this page for other available courses. 

Conclude the class session by making plans for a 
special study class or by summing up the important 
things brought out by the discussion. 


Christian Home Training 
By Charles Daniel Brodhead 


What a blessed trinity were in the home life of 
Eunice, Lois, and Timothy and still are with grand- 
parents, parents, and children! How precious are 
our memories of hymns and Scripture, of sayings 
and deeds! I like to recall my grandfather’s voice in 
the pew, singing, “Jesus, Thy Blood and Righteous- 
ness”; my grandmother’s voice in our home, singing, 
“The Lord Will Provide’; my father’s voice in the 
pulpit, declaring “I have found Him”; and my 
mother’s voice after the sermon, singing, 


Angels never know the joy 
That our salvation brings. 


John Ruskin paid this tribute to his home: “I had 
been taught the perfect meaning of peace, in 
thought, act, and word. I never heard my father’s or 
my mother’s voice once raised in any question with 
each other ... I obeyed the word or lifted finger of 
father or mother as simply as a ship her helm. 
Nothing was ever promised me that was not given; 
nothing ever told me that was not true.” Our homes 
are schools in which all members are pupils’ and 
teachers and learn from each other. Are we teach- 
ing and learning Christian truth and grace? 

How genuine was the Christian faith of Eunice 
and Lois and Timothy! Literally, it was “without 


hypocrisy.” People may wear paste, inexpensive 
jewels for outward appearance, but their inner 
jewels must be real. Religion is both caught and 
taught in the home. What a difference it makes! 

A large steel industrialist is still active at 93. The 
daughter is away in home mission work among 
Southern mountaineers, but the two sons have 
family prayers with their father and mother every 
morning. The Bible is read. Prayer is offered. In 
that household the Christian fire still burns brightly. 
What are we doing to make sure that we and our 
children keep firm in the faith and fellowship of 
Christ and the Church? 
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Mixed Marriages: The Roman View 


REPRESENTATIVES of the Roman Catholic Church 
hold that if one of their members has been married 
by a Protestant minister he or she is not really mar- 
ried. Roman Catholics call this “an attempt to con- 
tract matrimony.” It is sometimes specifically 
stated that such a person is living in sin, however 
spotless his or her life may be. Such an idea can, 
of course, have no standing outside Roman Catholic 
circles. 

That some mixed marriages do succeed is a tribute 
to the power and beauty of love and to the good 
sportsmanship of the persons concerned, but even 
in these cases the marriages succeed because one 
side gives up more than anyone has a right to ask. 
And the spiritual agony underneath many an ap- 
parently smooth domestic surface can be taken for 
granted when there are children before whose eyes 
the religious faith of a Christian parent is dis- 
counted. The Roman Catholic partner may even 
be less religious, may have much less of the love of 
God and the grace of Christ in his heart, yet he 
must be the dominant parent religiously. Thus re- 
ligion becomes a blight rather than a blessing to 
the family. 
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A Special Class for Parents? 


If you are organizing a special study course 
on some aspect of Christian family life, the fol- 
lowing are available (order from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory): 


C-1. Achieving a Christian Home Today—P. R. 
and M. H. Hayward. (13 lessons) 15ce. (AC) 


C-3. Parents Are Teachers—Harry C. Munro. 
(13 lessons) 15ce. (AC) 


C-4. Our Children Ask About God—Edith Kent 
Battle. (8 lessons) 15c. (AC) 


C-5. Helping Our Children Develop a World 
Point of View—H. J. and A. S. Sheridan. (5 les- 
sons) 15e. (AC) 


C-6. Christian Family Worship—H. J. and A. 
S. Sheridan. (4 lessons) 15ce. (AC) 


C-7. Christian Happiness in the Home—F. W. 
Wiegmann. (13 lessons) 45c. (CB) 
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How much better it would be if, in those 
in which young people insist on marrying in 
of religious differences, both churches woul 
operate in helping them to see the best in 
other and in their respective churches and to « 
at the heart of family life a loving spirit of reli 
appreciation. So long, however, as the R 
Church brands all other Christians as “heretic: 
“schismatic” Roman Catholic individuals w 
handicapped as marriage partners for men 
women of other churches. 

We wish to be in a relationship of spiritual 
with all of God’s people including those of R 
Catholic faith. We also want to work with the 
safeguarding religious freedom. We cannot, 
ever, without emphatic protest, allow the tea 
that a mixed marriage solemnized by another 
ister is no real Christian marriage. 

No more can we tolerate the idea that it i 
duty of the Roman Catholic member to do e 
thing possible through his home to proselyte 
a Christian of another church must avoid 
expressing his deepest religious convictions ; 
they were some kind of poison that would de 
his children. A Protestant or other non-R« 
Christian who has found God in and throug! 
church and who in its fellowship has had comm 
with Christ cannot for a moment tolerate the 
tude of the Roman Catholic Church toward his f 


We urge our young people to stand on their ri 
as self-respecting Christians and as members o 
great fellowship of all Christians who cann« 
conscience submit to Roman Catholic domina 
They should respect the freedom and the righ‘ 
all and should cultivate an appreciation of the 
in other faiths but should stand firm against 
requirements of a church which would hand 
them in their family relationships. 


—From If I Marry a Roman Catholic; copyrig 
by Leland Foster Wood; published by The Com: 
sion on Marriage and the Home, of The Fed 


‘Council of the Churches of Christ in America; | 
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Teaching Next Quarter? 


THE new Methodist Adult Bible Course will 
pear for the first time in the October issue of A 
Student and ADULT TEACHER. Whether this cou 
or the International Lesson Series will be u 
teachers of adults will want to study and prepare 
more effective teaching this fall by enrolling \ 
the General Board of Education in one or mors 
the correspondence courses: 

Old Testament: Content and Values (12lb-Sex 
Series). Textbook: The Story of the Old Testam 
by E. J. Goodspeed ($1.75). (UC) 

New Testament: Content and Values (122 
Second Series). Textbook: The Story of the ) 
Testament, by E. J. Goodspeed ($1.75). (UC) 

Combined textbook bound under one cover— 
Story of the Bible, by E. J. Goodspeed ($2.2 
(UC) 

The Life of Jesus (Second Series). Textbo 
The Life of Jesus, by H. F. Rall ($1.25). (UC) 


If you wish to enroll in one or more of th 
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courses, write to the Department of Leadership 
Education, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tennessee, 
enclosing enrollment fee of fifty cents for each 
course. 


Order textbooks from The Methodist Publishing 
House serving your territory, or send remittance 
for textbook with enrollment fee for correspondence 
course. ‘ 


For the Teacher’s Reading 


GOD AND MEN, Herbert H. Farmer, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, 1947; 208 pp.; $2.00. 


Sermons constitute one of the most widely shared 
forms of literature in circulation. Not that so many 
laymen read printed sermons; although the number 
who do is much larger than most people appear to 
suppose. In spite of all that has been said, and much 
more that might be said about the mediocrity of 
preaching in our time—or in any time for that 
matter—laymen in remarkable numbers continue 
to attend public worship and listen to preaching. 


It cannot be, therefore, that laymen are wholly 
indifferent to the way in which thoughtful preach- 
ers regard the job of preaching today. For a good 
many years the Lyman Beecher series of Lectures 
on Preaching at Yale University have stood out as 
the premier discussion of problems of this character. 
The series given by Herbert H. Farmer, in April, 
1946, is a worthy representative in a distinguished 
and honorable succession. Dr. Farmer faces directly 
the question of the relativity of our basic Christian 
convictions for living today. Here is good solid in- 
tellectual fare worthy of the best intellectual capaci- 
ties that any man can bring to serious reading. 


It will be worth any thoughtful layman’s time to 
give this volume careful and thoughtful attention. 
After reading it, we would recommend that the lay- 
man give his pastor a copy. It might pay surprising 
dividends on succeeding Sunday mornings.— 
CHARLES E. SCHOFIELD. 


The Narrow Way 


IT is demonstrably true both in history and in 
the contemporary world that the distinctive values 
of Christian faith and worship, of Christian living 
and pastoral care, have never been spontaneously 
evolved where the Christian Gospel has not been 
preached. If the knowledge of God which comes by 
the preaching of the Gospel of Christ be taken as 
the standard of judgment, then it must be conceded 
that the words of Jesus have been proved by history 
to be true: “No man cometh to the Father but by 
Me.”—From Christian Apologetics, by Alan Rich- 
ardson; 1947; Harper and Brothers. 


. .. The human mind is so constructed that it 
cannot begin to understand the new until it has 
done everything in its power to relate it to the old.— 
From The Creative Mind, by Henri Bergson, trans- 
lated by Mabelle L. Andison; copyright 1946 by The 
Philosophical Library. 
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@ Local Missions 
A. The Indian Mission of Oklahoma 


Navejo Missionfiet Farmington New Mexico 








SEE LEARNING FOR LIFE COURSE, PAGES 8-21 


The following story, with the map and statistics, 
was taken from Some Facts About American In- 
dians, published by the Editorial Departments of 
the Board of Missions and Church Extension of The 
Methodist Church—EDITOR. 


Minorities are often overlooked and neglected in 
national programs of advancement. The American 
Indians constitute one of those groups whose essen- 
tial human rights have too often been disregarded. 

In the United States there are more than 350,000 
Indians of 280 tribes (58 dialects). The states with 
the largest groups are Oklahoma (63,000), Arizona 
(55,000), and New Mexico (34,000). Most of the 
Indians live as wards of the government on 161 
reservations. Even though they are citizens, in some 
States they are not allowed to vote. 

A large majority of the adult Indians are illiterate. 
Thousands of the children do not attend the 260 
government schools—none are provided for the 
Seminoles in Florida. 

In spite of their poverty, illiteracy, and lack of 
opportunity, many Indians are talented artists. The 


beauty of their silver, pottery, baskets, rugs, and 
blankets is widely recognized. 

Tribal religious superstitions are still accepted by 
many Indians. Some have discarded these without 
accepting any other religion, while others have be- 
come Christian. 

The Methodist Church’s work among the Indians, 
started in 1816 by John Stewart, has grown to in- 
clude eight thousand members, with service to many 
more. Four thousand of these members are in 39 
churches, in 17 states, connected with the white 
conferences and districts. 

Major Methodist institutions for Indians are: 

(1) The Indian Mission in Oklahoma. Four thou- 
sand members from nine tribes are reached through 
83 churches. Nearly all the pastors are Indian. 

(2) An Indian community house, with two dea- 
conesses, at Ponca City, Oklahoma. 

(3) The Navajo Methodist Mission School, Farm- 
ington, New Mexico (coeducational, 150 students). 

The needs of the Indians continue to be those of 
all underprivileged—education, leadership, economic 
opportunity, political equality, Christianity. 
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OF THE WHOLE BIBLE 


into chapters and verses or why the divisions o 

Bible are called “books” when some of them ar 
more than two or three pages in length? Have you ever 
dered how the books of the Bible got their names or 
wrote them or why? 


| | AVE YOU EVER wondered why the Bible is di 


These are just a few of the questions that will be disc 
in the new Adult Bible Course, a six-year cycle of Bible 
to be published in the Adult Student, with teacher’s he! 
the Adult Teacher beginning with the October, 1948, 
The course is being prepared by some of the finest 
scholars in America. But it is not an academic study; 
designed for the average man or woman who is interest: 
the Bible and who is willing to spend a little time in sy 
atically reading and studying it. It is not just another c 
about the Bible; it is a course that will open your eyes t 
Bible and what is in it. You will need a Bible, and it will 
to be open while you are following the study directions i1 
course. 

The first year of the Adult Bible Course deals with the 
Testament under the heading “A Christian Looks at the 
Testament.” The first quarter of this year will deal 
“Treasured Memories of the Hebrews.” Units of this qu 
will bear the titles “What Is the Old Testament?” “] 
grounds of Hebrew History,” and “How the Hebrews ( 
to Be in Palestine.” The lessons will be taken from the 
seven books of the Bible—from Genesis through Judges. 

The next quarter will deal with “The Rise and Fall 
Nation”—a study of the united and divided kingdoms an 
the eighth-century prophets with special reference to the 
torical books of Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles. 


e Watch forthe New Adu! 
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The third quarter will present “Lessons Learned in Captivity 
and Freedom” and deal with the period of the Exile with les- 
sons from Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, Kings, and the poets and prophets of the Exile. 

From July through September of next year “Later Old 
Testament Literature,” including Proverbs, Psalms, Jonah, 
Esther, Song of Solomon, and Daniel, will be studied. 

The second and third years of the Adult Bible Course will 
cover the New Testament, so that at the end of three years the 
entire Bible will have been studied. The second year will be 
a study of “The Life and Teachings of Jesus,” based on 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke. The third year will deal with 
“The Rise of the Christian Church” and be a study of the 
books of Acts, some pioneers of the early Church, the letters 
of Paul, the writings of John, and some other New Testament 
writings, and early Christian beliefs. In the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth years of the course certain special studies of various 
teachings, books, and the like will be taken up. 

The Curriculum Committee of the Board of Education has 
long felt that there was need for such a course as this. Bible 
scholars have done a great deal of work in the last several 
years. New manuscripts have been discovered. Many basic 
principles for reading and interpreting the Bible have been 
worked out. Most of these studies have been published in 
scholarly, technical books, so that the average adult-Bible- 


class member has not had a chance to take advantage of | 


them. The new Adult Bible Course offered in the Adult Stu- 
dent, with teaching helps in the Adult Teacher, will present 
the findings of the best Bible scholars in simple language and 
readable style, appealing to everyone who wants to know 
more about the Bible. 


ble Course in Adult Student «eee 


Please Order from House Serving Your Territory 

Cincinnati 2 Chicago I1 Nashville 2 
Kansas City6 San Francisco 2 Richmond 16 
New York II Dallas 1 Pittsburgh 30 
Portland 5 Baltimore 3 Boston 16 Detroit ! 
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